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REE EASY HOME 
AN TYPING COURSE 


@ Positively the greatest 
Now for the first time 


portable typewriter bargain ever offered! 
Remington, world-famous manufacturer, 


offers a NEW purchase plan... only 10¢ a day buys this latest model 
machine! Not a used or rebuilt typewriter. Not an incomplete ma- 
chine, A beautiful brand new regulation Remington Portable. Stand- 


Money making oppor- 
tunities always open 


Hundreds of jobs are waiting for 
people who can type. A typewriter 
helps put your ideas on paper in 
logical,impressive form..helpsyou 
write clear, un- 
derstandable 
sales reports, 
letters, articles, 
or stories. A 
Kemington Port- 
able has started 
many a young 
man and woman 
on the road to 
success. 


A Gift for Every 
Member of the Family 


If you want a gift for birthday, 
Christmas. or graduation... one 
that Father, Mother, Sister or 
Brother will use and appreciate 
for years to come... give a Rem- 
ington Portable. It’s the one gift 
that can be used with both pleas- 
ure and profit by every member 
of the family. 


CLIP COUPON NOW 


REMINGTON RAND INC., DEPT. 230-4, 


ard 4-row keyboard; Standard width 
carriage; margin release on keyboard; 
back spacer; automatic ribbon reverse; 
every essential feature found in stand- 
ard typewriters! 


ACT...WHILE LOW PRICE 
HOLDS GOOD! 


New wage scales. in our own factories, and 
in the factories of the companies which make 
our materials, point definitely to higher 
prices. Stocks of machines on hand make 
possible the present unbelievably low cash 
price on this machine. Everything points to 
higher prices. We cannot possibly guarantee 
this low price in the face of constantly rising 
costs in every one of our departments. So 
we say ... “Act fast!” 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


You can try this machine for 10 days without 
risking one penny of your money. Not even 
shipping charges. Send for complete details 
on this most liberal offer. Get attractive new 
catalogue illustrating and describing the 
many Remington models available on unusu- 
ally low terms Clip coupon today! 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Buying a typewriter isn’t like 
buying a suit of clothes. Many 
Remington portables, seeing 10 
years of hard service are still in 
active use. When you buy...buy 
a machine with every standard 
feature. The Remington No. 5 
isthe most compact and durable 
portable ever built...includes all 
essential standard typewriter 
features. This beautiful machine 


Specifications... 


The Model 5 includes every essen- 
tial feature found in standard type- 
writers. lt has standard 4-row key- 
board, Complete visibility. Standard 
width carriage for long envelopes. 
Carriage return lever of exception. 
al design for easy and rapid opera- 


TYPING COURSE 


When you get your new Rem- 
ington No. 5. you wiil get with 
it... ABSOLUTELY FREE... 
a 19-page course in typing. It 


teaches the Touch System, speeds up work. 

It is simply written and well illustrated. Instruc- 
tions are easy as A.B.C. Even a child can under- 
stand this method. A little study and the average 
erson, child or grown-up, becomes fascinated. 
k course during the 10-DAY FREE 
TRIAL OFFER that we give you on your type- 
writer. At the end of that time, you should be 
able to dash off letters faster than with pen and ink. 


Follow this 


CARRYING CASE 


With every Remington No. b; 
a FREE carrying case sturdi- 
ly built of 3-ply wood. Cov- 
ered with heavy DuPont fab- 


ric. Top is removed in one motion, leaving machine 
firmly attached to base. Can be used anywhere... 


on knees, in chairs, on trains. 


Name 


Address 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept, 230-4 Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please tell me how I can buy a new Remington Portable typewriter 
for only 10¢ a day. Also enclose your new catalog. 


10 DAY 
FREE TRIAL 
OFFER 


represents the height of economy 
... unequalled economy in first 
cost ... unequalled economy in 
service. 


It is today the best value ever 
offered in typewriter history... 
and that statement comes from 
the company thathas constantly 
made typewriter history. Buy 
now. It is areal bargain offer. 


tion. Margin release on the key- 
board. Automatic ribbon reverse, 
Back spacer. Two color ribbon shift. 


Variable line spacer. Adjustable 
margin stops. Auto set Paragraph 
Key (one of the most useful features 
found on any typewriter). Weight 
ll lbs. 13 0z. Furnished with Pica 
or Elite type. 
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THREE INCHES 


“Why Jean! What a 
gorgeous figure, how did 


you get so thin ge! FREE folder’’. 


“| really felt better, my 
back no longer ached, | 
and | had a new feeling 
of energy”’. 


“\ read an‘ad’ of 
the Perfolastic Co. 
and sent for their 


“The massage-like action did 
it... the fat seemed to have \ 


melted away”’. 
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y's ‘*They actually | ’’and in 10 days, by 
allowed me to wear | actual measurement, 
the Perfolastic for | my hips were 3 INCHES 


10 days on trial... 


AND HIPS 


TEN DAYS 


with the 


PERFOLASTIC GIRDLE 


* 3 
or it wont cost 
you one cent ! 


SMALLER”’. 


‘‘In a very short time | had 
reduced my hips 9 inches and 
my weight 20 pounds’”’. 


“Jean, that’swonderful, 
I'll send for my girdle 
today!”’ 


You can TEST the Perfolastic Girdle and Brassiere for 10 days 


--- @tourexrpenset! 


OES excess fat rob you of the grace 
and charm that should be yours ? 


@ Has unwanted flesh accumulated at 
waist, thighs and diaphragm in spite of 
all your efforts to retain that girlish 
slimness? Then you will rejoice over the 
marvelous Perfolastic Girdle and Uplift 
Brassiere that reduce hips and waistline 
inches without effort ... simply by their 
beneficial massage-like action. 


Safe! No Diet, No Drugs, No Exercises! 


@ The wonderful part of the quick Per- 
folastic method is its absolute safety and 
comfort. You take no drugs...no exercise 


... you eat normal meals ...and yet we 
guarantee you will reduce at least 3 inches 
in 10 days or it will cost you nothing! We 
can dare to make this startling guarantee, 
because we have tested the Perfolastic 
Girdle for many years. 


Reduce ONLY Where You Are Overweight! 


@ The Perfolastic Girdle kneads away the 
fat at only those places where you want 
to reduce. Beware of reducing methods 
which take the weight off the entire body 
... for a scrawny neck and face are as un- 
attractive as a too-fat figure. 


You Need Not Risk One Penny! 
WYou can prove to yourself that these marvelous 
reducing garments will take off at least 3 inches of 
fat from your waist, hips and diaphragm or no cost! 
—_— ae oe ee See eee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 


PERFOLASTIC, INC. 
41 EAST 42nd ST.,Dept. 524, NEW YORK,N.Y. 
Without obligation on my part, please send me 
FREE booklet describing and illustrating the new 
Perfolastic Girdle and Brassiere, also sample of 
perforated rubber and particulars of vour 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER! 
Name sae * aus aaa 


Address * x 


Cit) SIE re 9 ¢ foe RE oy i 
Use Coubon or Send Name and Address on Penny Post Card 
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Have You Heard— 


That Mary Small, the NBC child war- 
bler, will not be 13 years old until next 
May? 

That Joe Reichman has a mirror-key- 
board on his piano and that a slightly in- 
ebriated gentleman stopped in front of 
the bandstand at the Hotel Statler where 
Joe is playing and said, “He can’t play 
so fast. I bet he does it with mirrors”? 

That the Three “X” Sisters are looking 
for a more suitable name? 


That Pappy, Zeke, Ezra and Elton, the 
Westchester Hillbillies, are the boys who 
brought the tunes “Isle of Capri” and “Old 
Faithful” to America? 


_ That Otto Harbach, librettist of ““Rose- 

‘Marie,” “Kid Boots,” “No, No Nanette,” 
“Music In The Air” and “The Cat and the 
Fiddle,” is now writing for radio? 

That the Stewart Sisters became a trio 
by accident? 

That Marjory Lagon, Johnny ~- Green’s 
vocalist, is a New- York socialite and 
Junior Leaguer? 

That Jimmie Grier and-his ork, along 
with Pinky Tomlin, his vocalist and co- 
composer of “Object of My Affections,” 
shave been signed for an M-G-M picture 
with Jean Harlow and Clark Gable? 


That the violins of Roy Shield’s band 
are worth nearly $45,000? 


That Fred Astaire is very anxious to 
‘compose a song so irresistibly hitty that it 
will be used in one of his future pictures? 

That Beatrice Lillie, famous interna- 
tional comedienne, made her London debut 
as a singer of sad ballads? 


That James Wallington refuses to eat 
whole-wheat bread because he thinks it 
interferes with his vocal chords? 


That Charles Gaylord, leader of the 
Penthouse Serenaders, plays the part of 
the elevator boy on that same program? 


That when Lawrence Tibbett is par- 
ticularly enjoying a number he winks at 
the conductor, Wilfred Pelletier ? 

That Ireene Wicker, the Singing Lady, 
has signed a contract for another year? 

That Gladys Rice discovered that 99 
out of 100 people prefer simple songs to 
grand opera? 

That Larry Taylor was 18 years old 
last January 25th? 

That Barry McKinley jis sporting a 
sun-tan that he claims he got at Miami, 
but we know that all he did was to fall 
asleep under a sun lamp? 


That Jolly Coburn uses as regular fea- 
tures with his orchestra three very unusual 
instruments—a console organ, a maribola 
and a theremin? 


That “Pee Wee” Hunt, of the Casa 
Loma organization, is six-feet one and 
weighs 210 pounds? 


That Ray Noble is fascinated by Amer- 


ican drug stores? He says, “In England 


the drug stores sell medicines. One can 
buy a toothbrush, too. But I have never 
seen anything in the world like your drug 
stores with eyerything from sandwiches 
to electric clocks. It’s a great idea!” 
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New discovery adds 
solid flesh quick. .! 


5 to 15 lbs. gained in a few weeks 
with new double tonic. Richest 
imported brewers’ ale yeast 
concentrated / times and combined 
with iron. Brings new beauty. 


ODAY you don’t have to remain 

“skinny” and unattractive, and so 
lose all your chances of making friends. 
Get this new easy treatment that is giv- 
ing thousands solid flesh and alluring 
curves—often when they could never 
gain before—in just a few weeks! 


You know that doctors for years have 
prescribed yeast to build up health for 
rundown people. But now with this new 
discovery you can get far greater tonic 
results than with ordinary yeast—re- 
gain health, and also put on pounds of 
firm, good-looking flesh—and in a far 
shorter time. 


Thousands havé been amazed at how 
quickly they gained beauty-bringing 
pounds; also clear skin, freedom from 
indigestion and constipation, new pep. 


Concentrated 7 times 
This amazing new product, Ironized 
Yeast, is made from specially cultured 
brewers’ ale yeast imported from Eu- 
rope—the richest yeast known—which 
by a new process is concentrated 7 
times—made 7 times more powerful. 


--141bs. quick 


*T was so skinny 
and weak that every- 
body laughed at me 
and called me scare- 


crow. Finally I tried 
Ironized Yeast. In 5 
weeks I gained 14 
Ibs. Now I go out 
regularly and enjoy 


life.” Irvin Echard, 


Mr. Irvin Echard _ Barberton, O. 


Posed by 
professional 
modei 


Mrs. W. K. King 


111lbs.in3 weeks 


“T was very weak and thin, 
my skin was yellow. With 
Ironized Yeast I gained 11 
lbs. in 3 weeks and my skin 
is lovely.” Mrs. W. K. King, 
Hampton, Va. 


But that is not all! This marvelous, health- 
building yeast is then ironized with 3 spe- 
cial kinds of iron which strengthen the 
blood, add abounding pep. 

Day after day, as you take Ironized 
Yeast, watch flat chest develop, skinny 
limbs round out attractively, skin clear to 
beauty—you’re an entirely new person. 


Results guaranteed 


No matter how skinny and weak you may 
be, this marvelous new TIronized Yeast 
should build you up in a few short weeks 
as it has thousands. If you are not de- 
lighted with the results of the very first 
package, your money refunded instantly. 


Only be sure you get genuine TIronized 
Yeast, not some imitation that cannot give 
the same results. Insist on the genuine with 
“TY” stamped on each tablet. 


Special FREE offer! 


To start you building up your health right 
away, we make this absolutely FREE offer. 
Purchase a package of Ironized Yeast at 
once, cut out the seal on the box and mail 
it to us with a clipping of this paragraph. 
We will send you a fascinating new book on 
health, ““New Facts About Your Body”, by 
an authority. Remember, results are guar- 
anteed with the verv first package— or 
money refunded. At all druggists Ironized 
Yeast Co., Inc., Dept. 894, Atlanta, Ga. 
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MITCHELL PARISH HAS WRITTEN MANY BIG HITS 


is 
i 
es: 


OST kids find time to play, but BY SHIRLEY WILSON After graduating from high school at the 


Mitchell Parish never did. He head of his class, Parish managed to land 

had a hard childhood, working a position as admitting clerk at the Beth 

18 hours a day during his school vacations and every Israel hospital. He intended soon to begin the serious study of 
‘afternoon, all day Saturday and most of Sunday the rest of medicine and here arose a strange situation. 


the year. In spite of this, he always managed to find enough The young lyricist, was doing everything in his power to be- 
time to write stories, poems and song lyrics. " - come a doctor, yet a doctor. determined that he should have his 
Today, Parish is recognized as one of the fore- chance to become a lyricist. The medico’s name ‘was 
most popular song lyricists of all time. His Dr. Ralph Almour. * eee 
wedding of words to the music of “Star During lulls in the hospital routine, he had — 
Dust” is a feat that still excites wonder read some of the Parish stories and 


and praise from the other veteran poems and arranged an introducti 
word-wielders of Tin-Pan Alley. : to Newman Fier, who was then a — 
Among his more recent hits is member of the composing and 
“Hands Across The Table,” _ arranging staff of the newly- 
a Continental-type of num- formed Mills Music Cor 
ber written to a melody poration. This was in 1919, 
by Jean Delettre. when Jack Mills first 
Mitchell was born in went into the business 
Russia, 35 years ago, of publishing musi 
but has lived in the with a song entitle 
United States since “I Don’t Want A 
he was seven months Doctor, I Don't 
old. Until he was Want A Doctor, Al 
five or six years of I Want Is A Beauti- 
age, he lived in ful Nurse.” 
Shreveport, Loui- After looking at a — 
siana, and it is his great amount of — 
boast that he had material, Mills 
a colored “mammy,” signed up the youth- — 
just like many_of ful would-be song- 
the other children writer and, except 
in the South. for a short spell of — 
When his parents free-lancing, Mitchell 
moved the family to Parish has been under — 
New York, Mitchell contract to Mills ever 
learned the meaning of since, making Jack — 
work. He lived on the Mills’ first song come 
lower East Side, in the true, partly, for he “didn’t 
section commonly called the want a doctor” all he wanted 
“Ghetto”—the section which was a “beautiful nurse’—and 


produced Irving Berlin and Photo’ by Seymour he didn’t get a doctor, but he a 
Eddie Cantor. Hard times came NO Pea got Mitchell Parish instead! 3 
upon. the Parishes and grammar- This lyricist wanted to be a doctor, There followed a long apprentice- 

school days found little Mike (as Mit- but a doctor made him a lyricist. ship for the boy from the Ghetto. He 
chell was nick-named and is still called by was put to work writing special choruses ae 
some of his friends) selling newspapers to help out. : of songs written by the better-known tunesmiths 


Somehow, he managed to keep well up in his classes and of that day. If someone wanted a French, English, German at 
succeeded in winning a scholarship to high school. He continued _ or Italian version of a Mills song, Parish was assigned to write 
to work after school hours and during each vacation would get the special lyrics. : 
some sort of a regular job. One of these was delivering music During this training period, Mitchell also had to write many 
for one of the country’s biggest music jobbing houses, but there recitations. ‘These were very popular for a time and nearly every — 
was no indication then that the young delivery boy would some- __ ballad had a recitation which was delivered with great dramatic my 
day be writing songs for other boys to deliver. force while the chorus of the song was played softly by the — 

During his later high school days, Mitchell began to display pianist or orchestra. Nearly all of these recitations were o 
a marked talent for writing. He won first-prize in an essay the sob-ballad or tear-jerking variety and they went over big 
contest and became one of the editors of the school magazine, with the vaudeville acts and patrons of a few years ago. 
contributing many articles and poems of more. than average Finally, he was allowed to collaborate with a few of 
merit. melody writers under contract to Mills and he began turning 

Each Saturday, he worked in a market from ten o'clock in some fair songs. Then, suddenly, he had the feel of the technic 
the morning until one o’clock the next morning and he fol- of songwriting and he began authoring a string of hits. 
lowed up this workday with seven hours of labor on Sundays. One of his first big hits was “Star Dust,” written with Hoagy 
Possibly, he could have done something with his writing even Carmichael. Then followed such outstanding favorites as “There’s” 
then, if he had realized the quality of his efforts and had been A Cabin In The Cotton,” “The Scat Song,” “Emaline,” “Senti. 
able to find a few minutes in which to peddle his wares, but the mental Gentleman From Georgia,” “Christmas Night In Harlem, 
business of being a professional lyricist didn’t even occur to him; “Stars Fell On Alabama” and “Hands Across The Table.” 
he wanted to continue his studies so that he could become a doctor. . has written all of the lyrics for the current “Cotton Club Revue. 
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ITH E oor gestion, ean ae : 
al uthor of “Hands Across the 
Table” and of 160 other songs 

’ has had greatness or at least success as a songwriter, 
wire upon him. Possessed of a remarkable ear for music, 
Delettre has improvised tunes on the piano since he was 4 years 
old, but it was not until he met Lucienne Boyer two years ago 

ain Paris that he really began his sensational career as 

Deere a popular songwriter. 
The story of that inspiration and of 
Delettre’s subsequent rise in two years to- 
heights: which many ambitious song- 
writers of Tin-Pan Alley have 
me _ Striven to reach for years and — 
Salk 


years, reads like a novel. 
Think of it. Two years 
go Jean Delettre was a 
plain business ‘man in 
oS Seare _ representa- 
ee: of the Axton- 


g - pany. pea he is one 


cee Or: 
er composers of 


Incidentally, it 
tae 


histicated sete audi- 
much as she is 
wowing: Eresdway audiences 


a eee him to the beauti- 

ig singer. At supper that night, she told 

i Pah aah tired she was of always having to 

_ sing about love. But let’s allow Jean Delettre to 

a the story of what followed that eventful meeting. 

“Even though I had played the piano since I was 4 years old, 

I would never have thought of writing songs if Lucienne Boyer 

had not said what she did that night at supper about always having 

to sing about love,” began composer Delettre. 

_ “I went home and. turned the remark over and over in my 

: mind. Finally, I had the inspiration to write “Parlez Moi d’Autre 

es nar ’ (“Speak To Me Of Something Else”). I took the song 
to Miss 3oyer and she liked it very much. She began to sing it 

; immediately a hit, ~*~ 

much surprised at its success as anyone else, but I 

_ fascinated with writing songs as a hobby. I kept 

w iting them and all of them were published, many of them 
ng used in French. moving pictures and musical comedies.” 

Jeai Delettre ‘still looks: upon his composing as a hobby, even 

h he ‘is now at the top, and even though Jack Mills, hear- 

im in Paris, is making his name as familiar in the 

opular ‘songs in America as it is in France. 

my work as a business man too ‘much to give it up,” 

d, “but I like the thrill of being a success in an entirely 


oO 


BY DAN THOMPSON 


He had to write 160 melodies before 
he composed his first big song hit. 


has the same charming manners. 


LESSON 


different field, too.” 

Delettre’s. method of composition is 
astoundingly simple. He composes two or’ 
three Sar of a theme that strikes his fancy. Then he sits down 
at the piano and improvises a whole piece from beginning to end. 
He goes over the tune several times this way and presto—there’s 
another song ready for the microphones and the stages. He even 

writes down his own idea of what the words ought to 
be, although his knowledge of written English 
is so limited that Mitchell Parrish does the 
words for him. 
Delettre’s life has been especially in- 
teresting since he finished his 
compulsory military training in 
Paris when 21 years old and 
refused to join his parents, 
then living in Roumania. 
Instead, he remained in 
Paris, earning his way 
as an automobile me- 
chanic. His ambition 
and personality soon 
expressed itself, how- 
ever, and he was 
owning his own 
company—one that 
manufactured 
grease guns. 
Five years ago he 
made his first trip 
to America, took 
over the agency of 
an automobile greas- 
ing elevator and re- 
turned to Paris to 
make a great deal of 
money that way. Then 
a French firm began 
manufacturing the eleva- 
tors and he lost all his 
money. He returned to New 
York, three years ago, as an au- 
tomobile salesman and someone 
gave him a Spud cigarette to smoke. 
“That’s my cigarette,’ he said, and 
proved it by taking a supply with him when 
he returned to his own country. When that 
supply ran out, he decided someone would have to import 
them as there were none then available in Paris. He couldn't 
interest anyone else in the idea, so he.took it up with F. P. Wrege, 
export manager of Axton-Fisher, at Louisville, Kentucky, and 
became Paris representative for the company. 

Delettre’s pleasing personality makes him friends wherever he 
goes. He speaks eight languages, claiming that anyone with a 
good ear for music can master languages easily—as far as speak- 
ing them goes. He is an all-around good fellow, never goes to 
bed until the wee’ sma’ hours and has a careless habit of leaving 
his hotel room unlocked. This latter habit cost him $300 during 
his stay at the Brown Hotel in Louisville, for he awoke on the 
morning of his departure to discover that someone had taken all 
the money out of his clothes—he having made it easy by leaving 
the key on the outside of his door. 

Jean Delettre talks just like Maurice Chevalier, by the way, and 
Some of his friends insist that 
he would be a success on the stage, too. but just now he likes - 
playing with his new hobby—writing songs—better than anything 
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else except his job as a tobacco man, or, perhaps, Lucienne Boyer. 
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LIM, tall, vivid Dana Suesse, in her Park Avenue apart- 

ment, is the picture of a successful, young, modern com- 

poser, as sharply opposed to those struggling geniuses of 

not long ago, when the garret uptown, or the studio in 
Greenwich Village was their usual setting. She is the product 
of much talent, plus much common sense. 

We rang her bell at twilight. A colored maid, with whom Dana 
speaks in French, led us into the music room. 

The bare, polished floors are dotted with white bearskin rugs. 
Open book shelves line the walls. The white furniture is uphol- 
stered in bright green, the large white screen is sprinkled with 
golden stars, and the grand piano seems at home. It is a graceful 
room. 

Dana looked up and smiled from where she sat on the couch, 
busy at the telephone. 
Well, thought we, so this 
is the famous young- 
ster who actually steals 
melodies from herself! 
And is utterly nonchal- 


ant about it. them interested in a a 
There was her big young, unknown com-— 
instrumetnal number, poser. 


‘Jazz Nocturne.” The 
first time that Dana felt 
like a little plagiarizing 
might be exciting, she 
just took a bit of the 
melody out of the heart 
of that number. Enough 
for the back-bone pf 
that popular song, “My 
Silent Love.” 

On another such oc- 
casion, she robbed her 
own, “Syncopated Love 
Song,” and gave us 
that lovely tune, “Have 
You Forgotten The 
Night?” 

Unique? Yes, in a 
way, because we are all 
more familiar with an- 
other sort of plagiarism. 
However, it is only a 
“stunt” with Dana, for 
she is bursting with 
musical ideas. She once 
wrote seven songs in 
one night! 

“Whistling In The 
Dark,” is her great 
number that makes all 
lovers of popular songs 
love Dana Suesse. It 
just takes hold of you, 
and there you are—a 
Dana Suesse fan. 
(Suesse, by the way, is 
pronounced swee-eese). 

Dana has the gentle manner and soft voice of the Southland. She 
is an only child, and was born in Shreveport, Louisiana. 

When she was only two years old, the tiny tot amazed her elders 
by picking out, with one finger, the sextette from “Lucia,” after 
having heard it played by a street organ. At this age too, she 
actually began improvising distinguishable tunes! 

Her first public appearance was made, at four, in “Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch,” with a professional stock company. 

When the little girl was eight, her family moved to Kansas City, 
Missouri. She began to take piano lessons. Her interest in music 
was keen enough to make her want to practice. 

After only six months of study, she appeared in a joint concert 
with her very able woman teacher. 

“Mother had a great deal of courage to bring me to New York,” 
Dana said. “She believed that it was the best field for my work. 
Even when I was offered a scholarship in the Kansas City Art In- 
stitute, she kept her eyes, and her hopes steadfast on this lil’ ole 
town!” 
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DANA SUESSE STEALS MELODIES FROM HER OWN SONGS 
8 ie 


DONT STOP 
Winder 


BY NAN LEWIS 


ties? 


Dana Suesse is the composer of “Whistling In The Dark." 


Meantime, Dana had had.a strict bringing up. She felt she was 
quite “old” before she had her first date with a boy. But she had 
enjoyed the thrill of giving many concerts under the auspices of 
Women’s Clubs and Musical Clubs and her mother had helped her af 
save the money which she had earned. 

The time arrived when Mrs. Suesse and Dana, taking af: they — “a 
possessed with them, started out on that wonderful adventure— | fag 
Dana’s career. 

“I must inherit whatever talent I have from my mother,” said 
Dana. “She is part Irish, you know. I had a grandmother with — & 
a grand Irish name. My father, who was not particularly musical, 
was a Viennese.” Be 

At last they were in New York! The chestnut-haired Dana had 
planned to be a concert pianist, and composer of classical music. 

She took her classical 
compositions under her _ 
arm and canvassed the — 
publishers of that form — 
of music. But, Dana 4 
says, she did not find — : 


as 


Undaunted, Dana uses : 
that common sense of 
hers. She changed her — 
schemes, her ideas, her 
patterns to conform to 
her necessities and op- 
portunities. Bang! She 
wrote “Syncopated Love _ 
Song.” Nat Shilkret 
made a record of it, and 
that started her on the 
way to fame. 

Several years later ie 
wrote that big hit song, — 
“You Ought To Be In — 
Pictures,” and “Moon 
About Town,” sung by | 
Jane Frohman in Billy — 
Burke’s “Ziegfeld Fol: 
lies.” = 
When Dana was bout _ 

11 she took two little 
songs to Rocco Vere : 
who was then manager 
of Feist’s music publish- — Bei 
ing company in Chica- 
go. He kindly encour- 
aged her, telling her to” 
‘keep on writing. 

-Later, he came to ~ 
New York, as manager 
and vice president of 
Feist’s. Dana took him 
her songs, occasionally — 
but they were not just — 
right. 

One day, in her bath, she caught the idea of “Whistling In The 
Dark.” She hoped the song was good. She took it to Rocco Vocco. 

“I played it for him a couple of times. The interview was all 
rather vague. I was bitterly disappointed,” she said. 

After the number was popular, Dana says she met Roeco Vocco, 
one day, and he said: “Dana, I wonder why you couldn't have 
played ‘Whistling In The Dark’ for me—when I have known you. 
since you were a little girl.” : 

“Of course,” says the fair, young composer, “I told him, I did? __ 
The funniest thing! We still can’t agree about that!” io ee 

Before making her début, at Carnegie Hall, in November, 1932, 
she practiced two and a half hours a day. This young girl, who_ 
has the vocabulary of a college professor and the air of a débu- 3 
tante, has played, without much ado, before an audience of 12,000 a 
people at Madison Square Garden. ts 

She frequently collaborates with the lyric writer, Eddie Hay- = 
man. An unusual feature of their teamwork is that they succeed 
equally well, regardless of which is done first, the words, or the 
music. 
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ARE YOU THE GIRL IN 


LANNY ROSS, the boy friend of America, 
is a modern Adonis, Apollo, Prince Charm- 
ing and Knight of the Round Table—all 
rolled into one. Appropriately enough, his true name is Lance- 
lot Patrick Ross. He is 28 years of age, was born in Seattle, 
Washington, and is of English, Welsh and Scotch parentage. 

Lanny is over six feet tall, blonde and rosy-cheeked. He is, 
of course, one of the most eligible young bachelors in the realm 
of singing and music, but so far he hasn’t found the one girl he 
is seeking. 

From the day of his birth, Lanny’s life has been just one big 
romance after another. His father was Douglas Ross, a Shakes- 
péarean actor and his mother, a talented musician, was at one 
time accompanist for the great toe-dancer, Pavlowa. 

He began his stage career at the age of two, when he took his 
first bow in vaudeville and from then on his life has been almost 
as public as that of a goldfish. While a tiny tot of four, Lanny 
_was initiated into the inner circle of Thespis when he was made 
a full-fledged member of Ben Greet’s Shakespearean repertoire 
group. 

Lanny was a bright youngster, so after attending various 
schools in this country and Canada hé found himself, at 15, a 
scholarship student of the Taft school in Watertown, Connecti- 
cut. Always active, he was soon editor of the school paper, 
captain of the track team and leader of the glee club. 

In 1924 he entered Yale where he distinguished himself in his 
studies and at athletics. He won the national 300-yard indoor 
track championship for Yale in’ 1928-1929 and was leader of the 
Yale Glee Club. 

On Christmas night, 1928, Lanny sang on the radio for the first 
time. While still at Yale, he passed up a chance to go to Europe 
as a member of the Olympic team, preferring a concert tour with 
the Yale Glee Club. Although his singing attracted much atten- 
tion throughout his scholastic life, he decided to become a lawyer 
and when he left Yale, it was only to enter Columbia University, 
where he “sang for his supper,” putting himself through this 
institution’s law school and emerging a very dignified 
young attorney. : 

After he had completed his law course, Lanny took 
the examination which made him a member of the 
bar of the State of New York, but somewhere 
along his road to fame this strange young 
man developed a stronger love for radio 
than rascals and so he gave up his dreams 
of becoming a great barrister in favor 
of his dreams of becoming a great 
singer. 

Lanny Ross is the sort of person 
you would like. .He is pleasant, 
good looking and an _ interest- 
ing talker, if he thinks you 
are interested. He has only a 
few close friends, but hun- 
dreds of acquaintances. 

He is shy and modest 
and can’t understand 
why so many people 
write to him each 
week about his 
singing. 
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LANNY ROSS" DREAMS? 


Although he is regarded as “the top” in 
his field, Lanny doesn’t feel that he has 
realized his vocal ambitions. He wants to 
be a great concert artist like his idol, John McCormack. Despite 
his years of training in the art of singing, he still studies and 
takes lessons regularly. His success has not affected him for 
two reasons: first, he doesn’t admit that he has done anything ; 
second, he is too level-headed and serious to show a great fond- 
ness for. himself. 

Lanny is always immaculately dressed. He prefers blues or 
greys, either plain or with pin-point stripes, and is happiest when 
he is overlooked by the celebrity seekers and curosity peekers 
who infest the large network radio studios. Visitors hunting him 
generally pass by the quiet young man sitting on a corner bench. 
usually with his feet up and his arms around his knees. 

During the World War he was a Boy Scout and among his most 
treasured possessions are medals awarded him for his work in 
selling Liberty Bonds and Savings Stamps. He also has about 
40 other medals which he has received for his speed on the 
cinders and his singing, at Taft and at Yale. He is likewise 
very fond of his stamp collection. He started this when he was 
about 12 years old and now has many rare specimens in his col- 
lection. It is very valuable. 


Pre Lbs 


Lanny is now broadcasting over a coast-to-coast network on his 
Log Cabin hour, rounding out a contract of several 
years’ duration for the same sponsors. 
When his present agreement ends, 
he’ll probably sign up again. 
He’s 


Lanny’s like that. 
regular, depend- 
able—and he’s 

got the 
goods. 
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FREDDY MARTIN CHOSE THE 
LONG AND HARD ROAD TO 
‘STARDOM 


By HAROLD KARNS 


NLY a few big name band leaders today have had to 

struggle as hard as Freddy Martin to reach the top. 

Orphaned while a tiny tot, he spent his early youth in the 

Knights of Pythias Orphan Home at Springfield, Ohio. 
It was there that he landed his first ‘job in music—they made 
him the orphanage band drummer, at the age of eight! 

From then on, Freddy was always interested in music and 
later in life this interest stood him in good stead. When he 
reached high school age, Freddie was returned to Cleveland, 
where he was born. Then began the tough task of putting him- 
self through high school. 

You won’t get Freddy to tell you very much about his high 
school days for it was during this time of his life—while other 
kids his age were busy having fun—that he worked hardest. 
Often the youthful orphan went hungry, in spite of the fact 
that he scrimped and saved, whenever he had a part-time job. 

Sometimes Freddy had two jobs after school hours and every 
summer vacation found him toiling at some hard occupation from 
early morning until late at night. In spite of the many handi- 
caps Freddy was a good student, a swell athlete and—leader of 
the high school band! 

One day Freddy decided that he ought to know more about 
music than merely how to beat a drum, so he picked the next 
noisiest instrument he could find, the saxophone. His natural 
musical ability revealed itself again and, before long, he became 
one of the best saxophonists in Cleveland. 

When the leader of a small orchestra at one of the local 
theatres offered Freddy a job tooting his sax, you can just bet 
that he grabbed it. What’s more, Freddy was so ambitious that 
he took on the extra job of selling band instruments as a side- 
line. 

Freddy carried around a goodly supply of musical instru- 
ments and every so often he would sell somebody a flute or a 
piccolo or an ocharina or a ukulele. The most important sale he 
ever made, though, was the one he made when he failed to sell the 
Lombardos. 

Guy and Carmen Lombardo were then playing at a Cleveland 
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Freddy Martin and his orchestra can be heard 
each week over "The Radio." 


night club. They had an unusual sort of orchestra which was 
introducing a new style of soft music, instead of the blatant jazz 
then prevalent. Freddie tried to interest some of the members of 
the Lombardo musical aggregation in the instruments he was 
selling, but it was no go. But he did sell himself, and from then 
on the course of Freddy Martin’s life was definitely changed. 

He gave up his: ideas of becoming a local saxophonist-musical 
instrument salesman and set his cap for Broadway and the big- 
time. But he was more than willing to start small, and the 
Lombardo brothers were more than willing to help him get 
started. 

Guy took the inexperienced Freddy under his wing and ex- 
plained the unusual instrumentation of the Lombardo band, which 
was largely responsible for the growing popularity of this unit. 
Soon afterwards the Lombardos were offered another location but 
before they left Cleveland they succeeded in talking the manager 
of their night club into hiring Freddy Martin and his “orchestra” 
as their successors. They then got busy getting together Freddy’s 
“orchestra.” 

Thus, through the bigness of Guy and Carmen Lombardo, 
Freddy Martin realized his ambition to become an orchestra 
leader. After a while, his own engagement began drawing to a 
close and it. was then that Freddy made his biggest decision. He- 
realized that he could remain a maestro and enjoy a certain amount 
of success—or, he could give up his band and become just a plain 
saxophonist -under the direction of real musical masters in the 
hope that some day, he, too, could become a master musician. 

Throughout his self-imposed apprenticeship, he never let his eye 
or mind wander from his ultimate goal. Finally, four years ago, 
the day arrived when Freddy Martin knew that he was 
ready to take his place among the great musicians of the 
present age. 

Freddy Martin’s music is unlike any other. He has never 
imitated anyone, but his technique is compared to that of the LLom- 
bardos, because he too has mastered the secret of smooth-flowing 
rhythms. The Cleveland orphanage drummer is a big boy now, 


. and Guy and Carmen are proud of their best known protege. 


"J. ‘Russell Robinson sold his first songs through 
the mail. 


NCE a week the music teacher used to visit Public 

School Number 39 in Indianapolis and ask the pupils to 

compose and write down short strains of music. J. Russell 

Robinson never won because the teacher always gave the 
prizes to girls who would write what Russell considered silly 
tunes composed of whole notes while he would be writing sing- 
able jingly melodies, with half-notes and quarter-notes—sharps 
and flats. Russell used to say to himself: “Someday I'll write 
songs that everybody will sing, and I’m darn sure those girls 
won't.” 

Of course he did exactly that with “Margie,” “Mary Lou,” 
“How Many Times,” “Stop The Sun, Stop The Moon,” “Aggra- 
yatin’ Papa,” “What Are Little Girls Made Of?” “Yeah Man” 
and hundreds of other hits, including his current success, “I’ve Got 
A New Deal In Love.” Most remarkable of all, he became a 
songwriter by mail and sold any number of compositions by letter 
before he came to New York and went at his profession in 
earnest. 

At the age of seven, Russell learned how to pick out the song 
hits of the day on the piano. He used to reason that “the notes 
are all on the piano,” when he had trouble with a melody, and his 
persistence made him a pretty good pianist by the time he was 10 
years old. Folks called him a “fakir” though, because he couldn’t 
really read music in those days. 

However, the following year he had a real piano teacher and 
from then on his knowledge was technically correct and he be- 
came able to play by note in a short time. His brother John, his 
elder by 14 months, took a fancy to trap drums and he too was 
given lessons. When John was a little older he worked in the 
famous Leedy drum factory in Indianapolis and took instruction 
from Mr. Leedy himself. 

At 14 Russell graduated from public school with high honors 
and decided to go to high school, but the summer after graduation 
he obtained a position as relief pianist in Indianapolis’ first movie 
theatre, the Bijou, and that changed his plans. He worked from 
six to eight hours at a stretch for $7 a week. 

In the Fall he reluctantly gave up his job and entered high 
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WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF 
NOBODY WANTED TO SING 
YOUR SONGS? 


By JOHNNY KIRKLAND 


school but after two months of it returned to the Bijou, this 
time as the regular pianist. By this time the owners of the Bijou 
had acquired two other movie houses and the piano in one of these 
was presided over by a gangling youth fresh out of Greencastle, 
Indiana, who was himself quite a wizard at the piano. Russell’s 
co-worker was Jack Denny, today a noted orchestra leader. 

“My first composition was an mstrumental number called ‘Sapho 
Rag’,” Russell told us recently. “I wrote it in 1908, in Indian- 
apolis, and it was a struggle, I’ll admit. After I had finished my 
opus I realized that I was still getting’) nowhere because I couldn’t 
put it down on paper and I couldn’t afford to pay a music writer 
to arrange it for me. 

“Although I now played by note, arranging an accompaniment to 
an original melody was something else again, but by studying the 
printed copies of other numbers I was bold enough to believe that 
I knew what it was all about at the end of six months and pro- 
ceeded to put my ‘Sapho Rag’ down on paper. 

“Next came the thought: What to do with it? I decided it 
would be foolish to send it to any New York publishers and I was 
afraid that someone would steal it if I sent it through the mails, 
so I held on to it. 

“Meanwhile my brother and I were becoming quite proficient on 
the drums and piano, so during the early part of 1909 I wrote let- 
ters to various theatre managers in the South about the wonderful 
team of musicians who played music to suit the action of the 
motion pictures and called us ‘The Famous Robinson Brothers.’ 
Lo, and behold! We got an answer and a job from J. B. Melton, 
owner of the Palace Theatre in Macon, Georgia. Our new boss 
turned out to be the father of the now famous tenor, James Melton. 

“We made a hit in Macon and while there I sent my song 
‘Sapho Rag’ to the Stark Music Publishing Company of St. Louis. 
I figured that with my theatre address I might get consideration 
from them. I sent along the manuscript copy of this number with 
the request that they publish it in their ‘very fine catalog’. They 
wrote back asking me what I wanted for the song and I promptly 
replied that I would accept $25 and 1,000 printed copies. 

‘The deal was closed and was I wild (Continued on page 46) 
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UTTIN ON THE RITZ 


HARRY RICHMAN—THIRD IN THE SERIES OF SONGS THAT MADE MEN 


IF YOU EVER GO to a night 
club or a vaudeville show and 
hear the band strike up “The 
Birth Of The Blues” the moment a dapper young man with 
curly black hair steps onto the stage, you'll know that’s 
Harry Richman. It’s a far better introduction than any 
master of ceremonies could make, for Harry Richman 
tose to fame on the wings of that song. 

Richman’s career began in Chicago, as piano player in 
a musical factory. It did not pay much and Harry was 
determined to make more, so he decided to give vaudeville 
a try. 

He teamed up with a violinist and together they played 
second and third-rate picture theatres throughout the West 
and Middlewest. Often they were required to give as many 
as 16 performances in a single day, and still they couldn't 
make good. So when Harry and his partner reached San 
Francisco, they parted and Harry joined a trio as accom- 
. panist, playing his way to New York where the act closed 
and he found himself without a job. 

Richman liked New York. It was probably the bright 
night lights that got him for, like the owl. he loves the 
night. Unlike the owl, however (which he thinks is really 
a dumb old bird), Richman, between many dusks and 
dawns, built himself a reputation equalled by few enter- 
tainers. 

He fought the bumps of the big city and finally con- 
vinced Mae West that he was the piano player for her 
' vaudeville act. The Dolly Sisters heard and liked him and 
soon he was playing for them. When they went to Europe, 
he found himself 
stranded again. 

Several times the 
road to success was so 
full of obstacles that 
Harry gave up alto- 
gether and became a 
chauffeur, a life guard, 
and, finally, a sailor in 
the United States Navy. 

Harry refused to be 
discouraged. Whenever 
he felt low he could 
cheer himself up by re- 
membering his boyhood 
in Cincinnati, where he 
had to go to school, 
until he ran away from 
home with very definite 
ideas about what he 


Harry Richman 
was a life guard, 
chauffeur, sailor 
and played the 
piano for Mae 


West back in the 
good old days. 


BY BARTLEY FLANGE 


wanted to be and do in fife. 
Things were really tough, then. 

The more producers rejected 
and discouraged him, the more determined Richman became 
to make a success of ‘himself on Broadway. At last, Ziegfeld 
booked him for an appearance in the famous Midnight 
Frolics, atop the New Amsterdam Theatre. 

We should probably mention, at this point, that Harry was 
a song-writer of sorts. He hadn’t had a chance to find 
out whether he was good or bad at songwriting because 
he had never sold a song, so he decided he would kill two 
birds with one stone by putting across himself and one of 
his own songs at the same time. It was really a swell idea 
but it didn’t work. In the middle of his first number all 
the lights suddenly went out. Harry has always suspected 
the manager. Since then, of course, both Richman and _ his 
songs have proven their worth. 


When the curtain rolled up on his part in George White’s 


“Scandals,” in 1925, an eerie blue light filled every corner 
of the stage, and into that eerie iMumination, looking small 
and frightened in a cold blue world, stole Harry Richman to 
tell the audience how the blues were born. 

He knew that he had the voice and the ability to put 
himself across—but he had had them for a long while. 
This time, however, he knew that he could not fail, be- 
cause he also had the song! 

The applause that he got called him back to sing that 
song again and again, and he’s been singing it ever since. 
He is the composer of “Walking My Baby Back Home,” 
“There Ought To Be A Moonlight Saving Time” and 3 
score of other hits and he has put over 
such smash tunes as “I Love A Parade,” 
“Singing A Vagabond Song” and “Ro- 
Ro-Rolling Along”’—but no matter where 
or what he sings, he isn’t allowed to 
stop until he has given 
more rendition of the 
him. 

It may have been “The Birth Of The 
Blues” that night, but for Harry Rich- 
man it was the end of them! 

Recently, Harry has been broadcasting 
on commercial programs with increasing 
regularity—proof positive of his great pop- 
ularity over the air. After each series of 
broadcasts he boards his palatial yacht and 
steams away for Florida and a sun-tan 
holiday. He has been reported in love 
with many noted ladies of the stage and 
screen but up to now his heart is intact. 


song that made 


the audience one ~ 


Patti, Jane and Helen, three of the four 


Pickens sisters, live in New York. They're a 
swell reason for listening in Sunday nights. 


O sisters were ever more unlike than the slim Pickens 
Helen, the deepest voiced of the three, is quiet, reserved 
and settled down. Jane is an extrovert, thrilled with 
the idea of being alive and wanting to live every mo- 
mefit. Patti, only 17 years old, the youngest, is birdlike—expectant. 

Although dissimiliar in personal characteristics, the Pickens Sis- 
ters get along with each other in perfect harmony, both in their 
private lives and in their singing. 

The girls are natives of Macon, Georgia, where the Pickenses 
had a large and profitable plantation. Their mother taught them 
music, which was easily acquired, since they all liked to sing. Many 
of their first songs were old Negro spirituals. This probably ac- 
counts for many of their unusual close harmonies. 

The Pickens girls were the singingest bunch of youngsters you 
can imagine. They were always being called upon to entertain 
at parties, sociables and benefits. Naturally, they sang in the 
church choir. 

There was an orchestra in the high school they attended and 
Helen and Jane joined it. Helen played the trap drums and Jane 
the tenor banjo. It gave them fine training in harmony and 
rhythm. 

When the girls graduated from high school, they went to the 
Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia to continue their musical 
studies. During the four years that Jane studied there she won 
the coveted Marcella Sembrich scholarship award for three suc- 
cessive years, 

Under the personal training of the world-famous Sembrich, 
Jane’s mezzo-soprano voice received the finest possible develop- 
ment. She was coached in German, French and Italian repertoire 
and operatic singing, by Richard Hageman, while other noted in- 
structors gave her a thorough introduction to theory, harmony, 
counterpoint and orchestration. 

Helen, contralto of the trio, studied at the Atlanta Conversatory 
and later she and Jane spent some time together in Paris, working 
at Fontainbleu with the famous teacher, Emile de Creus. 


THE SINGING PICKENS ARE 
THE ONLY TRIO WHO 


CARRY A SPARE 


BY MARJORIE FREDERICKS 


SLUM 
PIGneNs 


The Pickens Sisters came to New York because they wante: 
to see the big city. Nothing was more remote from their minds 
than singing on the radio. During their travels around the cit) 
they met an executive of a phonograph record firm who invited 
them to a party. Once at the gathering, they couldn’t resist the 
temptation to-sing and before the girls were allowed to stop they 
had rendered 14 numbers 

When invited to visit the recording studio the following day for 
a test, the Pickenses good-naturedly agreed. One week later they 
received a telephone call from the National Broadcasting Com 
pany asking them to broadcast. An official of NBC had heard their 
record and thought they had radio possibilities 

They began a series of sustaining programs and before lons 
were signed for the El Toro, cigar hour. This was the first job 
they ever had had and represented the first dollar they ever had 
aerned. Of course there have been other sponsors since then, in 
cluding Buick, Fleischman’s Yeast, the Maxwell House Show Boat 
and Good Gulf 

All three of the girls enjoy sports. Helen's favorite is golf and 
she is quite expert too, shooting in the 80’s more often than not 
Jane is good at golf also, but prefers horseback riding. Patti is a 
champion Ping Pong player. 

Outside of these sports the girls live simple lives. When they 
have a free evening they spend it quietly. Helen is married to an 
Italian aviator and they, naturally, live apart from the others 
though nearby. Jane and Patti live with their mother and their 
sister Grace in an apartment on Park Avenue. 

Grace is the least known of the Pickens Sisters. She is the 
“spare.” She fills in at singing, writing and the making of busi- 
ness arrangements. She was a singing member of the original 
trio until she took ill a few years ago and Patti, then only 14, was 
pressed into service as her substitute. Patti did so well that Grac« 
insisted that the baby of the family take her place permanently 

It is this spirit of one-for-all-and-all-for-one which makes the 
slim Pickens Sisters the Four Musketeers of Music 
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Words by Marcy Klauber 
Music by Charlie Williams 
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Tell me why you fascinate me so 
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Mid-night al-ways finds me by your 
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Gina Yanna 


GINA VANNA 


Loretta Lee HEIGHT: Five feet two 

WEIGHT: 120 pounds 

BIRTHPLACE: Chicago, Ill. 

HAIR: Black 

EYES: Dark brown 

FAVORITE SONG: "Smoke Gets in > 
Your Eyes." 


Believes that marriage and careers do not mix... 
sang with the Chicago Grand Opera Company last 
winter ... thinks that anyone whose name is Tony 


the language to Tony Wons . . . won first prize 
of $1000 in a piano contest . . . was born 

years too late . . . would prefer wearing sandals 
and a Roman toga to modern dresses and high 


heels. : 


LORETTA LEE 


WEIGHT: 118 pounds 
BIRTHPLACE: New Orleans, La. 
HAIR: Auburn 

EYES: Green 


FAVORITE SONG: "There Ain't No 
Maybe In My Baby's Eyes” 


Is half Spanish and half Irish . . . used to sing 
with the Boswell Sisters many years ago back in 
New Orleans .. . came to visit her aunt in New 
York for two weeks and has stayed there ever 
since . .. went to a music publisher’s office to 
pick up a few new songs and there met George 
Hall, well known ork leader . . . has been his — 
featured singer ever since as-a result of that 

meeting. 
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should speak Italian . . . is, therefore, teaching | 


HEIGHT: Five feet two a “ sis 


Paul Whiteman is 
the first exponent 
of modern music 
to be listed in 
"Who's Who In 
America.” 


“a 


wut 


BECAUSE HE COULD 
NOT PLAY JAZZ! 


BY A. L. WALLACE. 


IT’S “sterling” on silver and Paul Whiteman for music. With his 
modern syncopation, personable Paul has probably grossed more 
money than any other musician in the history of the world. What’s 
more, he’s earned it, with his distinctive rhythms and superlative 
musicianship. 

Paul, though, would be far wealthier than he is today if he had 
devoted himself as wholeheartedly to any other calling, for music 
is an art and’ material gain is usually sacrificed for true art’s sake. 

Paul’s story, dramatic though it is, is no Horatio Alger yarn. 
He didn’t have to go to work at the age of three to support an 
invalid family and he has been completely broke only at distant 
intervals. It isn’t likely that he ever will be again. 

On the other hand, his success was not dished out to him on a 
gold platter and since the first days of jazz, when critics’ ears 
heard it as some sort of peculiar noise, Paul has travelled over 
some rough and heart-rending roads. 

Paul was actually born into music. His father, Wilberforce J. 
Whiteman, was director of musical education in the public schools 
of Denver, Colorado, for more than thirty years and his mother, 
who died only recently, was a singer in oratorio and in the church 
choirs of the city while Paul was growing up. Both of his parents 
took a hand in his musical education and between them managed 
to instill some idea of musical technique into the mind of young 
Paul, albeit against his will, at that time. 

“™“T was no child prodigy; I didn’t even like to practice,” Paul 
told us, “but at the age of three I did make some squeaky noises 
on a toy violin, and even as a kid music affected me in a strange 
way. 

. “IT can remember feeling faint when my mother would sing 
bits of the opera ‘Parsifal’ around the house while I was sitting 
in my high chair. Later, when my parents took me to hear this 
opera in its entirety, I felt weak and sick for a whole day after- 
wards. Strangely enough, though, ‘Parsifal’ is still my favorite 


‘opera—and it still has that curious effect on me whenever I 


hear it.” 

It might have been only play, or unwilling compliance at the 
time, but Paul’s toy violin started something. By the time he 
was 17 years old he was chief viola player in the Denver Symphony 
Orchestra. Three years later, at the mature age of 21, he went 
to the Pacific Coast in search of adventure, which he found play- 
ing with the symphony orchestra at the World’s Fair in San 
Francisco. 

Symphony work—and symphony pay—didn’t prove entirely sat- 
isfactory to the youthful virtuoso and he was unhappy. Then, 
along came jazz! 

“T first heard those crude rhythms and fantastic beats in a dance- 
hall on the old Barbary Coast,” related Paul. “I felt that in spite 
of its roughness and utter lack of polish, here was an effort—a 
sincere effort—to express something that was purely American. 

“Well, for a while it looked like I liked jazz a lot better than 
it liked me. I finally induced a local bandsman to. give mie a 


job with his orchestra and was fired two days later because I 


couldn’t play jazz! Then I tried to arrange musical compositions 
in the weird new rhythms in hall bedroms—and got myself kicked 
out of those hall bedrooms for cali unholy rackets at all hours 
of the night. 

“I even went so re as to become a taxi driver, which must 
have been pretty tough on the poor taxi, for I weighed about 300 
pounds in those days. Finally, by . (Continued on page 47) 
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HEN Ruth left her happy home on a Nebraska farm 
io go down to Chicago to study art, she hadn’t a 
thought in the world about cabaret entertaining, torch 
songs, crooners, radio broadcasting, Broadway song and 
dance shows, Florenz Ziegfeld or Hollywood—yet all 

of these have played important parts in her eventful life. 

She was only 17 years old, a sweet young fraulein with flaxen 
hair, big blue eyes and a yen to become a commercial illustrator. 
There was a war going on at the time and things were pretty 
dull in the little German settlement up in David City, in the heart 
of the Nebraska wheatfields. Ruth had grown up there, in a 
hamlet populated almost entirely by the Etting cousins and uncles 
and aunts. 

She wasn’t particularly concerned with the thought of being 
alone in a big strange city. Even if she had been, she would 
have gone anyway, for she had plenty of determination. 

Not so very long after her arrival in Chicago she landed a job 
designing costumes for a girl show in a cabaret. Her costume 
designing was all that could be desired and everyone was enthu- 
siastic over her work, but the manager and, what is more remark- 
able, the manager’s wife noticed that Ruth was the type he liked 
for his showgirls. 

She was a blonde and much thinner than most of the chorines 
who seemed to get so much fun out of life and the glamour of 
the spotlight. When the manager offered her a job in “the line,” 
she accepted it. 

The following weeks were hard on Ruth and harder on the 
manager. She never had danced before and all she knew about 
the stage was what she had picked up in the course of delivering 
costume designs and sketching the girls. 

Determined not to disappoimt -her friend and his wife, she 
worked long and hard to master the intricate steps of the chorus 
routines. Again her persistence came to her rescue and in a 
little while she was dancing like the co-ordinated unit that good 
chorus girls become. 

The singing part was a cinch. All of the Ettings sang, although 
none of them were professional singers. They sang with the nat- 
uralness ‘of all outdoors, aided by their correct postures and the 
lack of nervousness which comes from a life of carefree comrade- 
ship in a small village. 

Back in David City, Ruth had had the additional advantage of 
a few lessons from the local voice teacher, but her aunt stopped 
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NEBRASKA 


NeW YORK 


RUTH ETTING WORKED 

HER WAY FROM THE ~ 

WHEATFIELDS TO THE _ 
WHITE LIGHTS 


Ruth Etting—one of radio's best! 


them when she found that Ruth’s voice was so low that she couldnt =— 
hit high-C. That didn’t bother Ruth at all, at the time because 
she wasn’t particularly interested in becoming a singer for she 
had her heart set on being an artist. 

Now those few early lessons were a big help. The cabaret in 
which Ruth danced also had a vocal chorus and she was one of — 
the singers. It was a big chorus, with an orchestra and a baritone — o: 
whom they paid $125 a week to sing solos. After Ruth was added 
to the singing ensemble the manager of the place noticed that the ~ 
chorus, and one voice in the chorus in particns kept drowning 
out the baritone soloist. 

Yes, Ruth was the guilty one, so the shew manager fired the | 
bariténe and advanced Miss Etting to the soloist’s job. However, 
she was not a real baritone, so her (Continued on page 47) 
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BY SALLY SUTTON 


ERNIE BURNETT CAME BACK TO LIFE TO 


Sq 6 


FIGHT FOR HIS ""MELANCHOLY BABY" 


ERNIE BURNETT, a soldier in the World War, composer of 
the famous song, “My Melancholy Baby,” was lying on his cot 
in a government sanatorium, out in the hot desert country of 
Arizona, where the cacti bloom. His thoughts were of New York, 
Tin-Pan Alley, Success, Romance—his broken dreams. 

Hoping to cheer up his spirits with some lively music, he tuned 
in his radio. Suddenly— 

But listen! Paul Whiteman is speaking. He is saying—that 
he and his band are now going to play one of the greatest of all 
popular songs. A song that is destined to become immortal—to 
_ be incorporated some day into an American opera—‘My Melan- 
choly Baby.” 

Paul’s voice grows a little penstve: “And,” he adds, “the com- 
poser of the song, a soldier, died of tuberculosis.” 

The wan, sick man leaned toward his radio, and said, ‘“‘No! 
I—Ernie Burnett—am not dead! Not by a long shot!” 

The amazing statement, that had just come over the radio, under 
the circumstances, might have made some of us feel pretty sorry 
for ourselves—but not Ernie Burnett. 

It had been such a long time since he had enjoyed the plaudits 
of Broadway, that at first, he tried to kid himself into believing 
that he was accustomed to being forgotten. 

Then, his pale face gradually took on that same expression that 
“our boys’ wore when they went “Ove There.” That grin of 
determination that is mightier than the sword. 

Ernie Burnett gritted his teeth, and told himself that he was go- 
ing to war again—and over the top. This time, in Tin-Pan Alley. 

For, those words of Paul Whiteman had brought him two very 
Startling, dramatic surprises! Had literally started Ernie on the 
road from the “dead,” to life. Finally, they were to bring him 
from the burning sunshine of the lonely plains in Arizona, to the 


No! 


blazing lights and crowded theatres of Broadway. 

In 1918, the name of Ernest Burnett had been put upon the 
list of those “missing in action.” Later, the ill, ex-service man 
had been, unofficially, reported dead. But, this fantastic news 
had never reached him. 

However, the question of whether he was alive or dead did 
not disturb Burnett so much as his puzziement, inspired by Paul 
Whiteman’s rendition of his song, “My Melancholy Baby.” 

Fortunately, he could not see the long, trying stretch before 
him. He could not know that it would take four years of patient, 
courageous curing; of obedience, more difficult than that of the 
army; of long hours, more lonely than those on the battlefield. 

But, he found kindness in the sweet Arizona air, unspeakable 
beauty in the skies, peace in the gentle natives. So, in 1932, Ernie 
Burnett, a well man, a generous, brave man returned to Tin-Pan 
\lley. Ernie Burnett, the soldier, came back from the “dead.” 

Sut, let us cut back and trace our songster’s fascinating life from 
the beginning. Ernest Burnett was born in Cincinnati, Ohio. His 
father was French-Italian, and his mother was Hungarian. Music 
danced in his blood. 

When he was 12 years old, the dark-eyed little boy was sent to 
Italy, where he had relatives, to study piano and organ. 

He returned to America, at 17, and enrolled in the University 
of Missouri. 

After two semesters at the University, the youth, enthusiastic 
to begin working at his music, was on the wing for San Fran- 
cisco. Soon after the earthquake, he left there and went to 
Denver, Colorado. 

“Now I'll tell you a little story,” Ernie said, “to show you how 
green I was, when I first began to write songs professionally, I 
was collaborating with two song-writers. (Continued on page 46) 


With Ernie Burnett back again all of Tin Pan Alley is waiting for 
another big hit. 
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50 YEARS 


OF MUSH 


GOLDEN NOTES WERE HIS KEY TO SUCCESS | 


FOR MORE than 50 years, B. A. 
Rolfe has been an important per- 
sonality in the world of entertain- 
ment! His showmanship probably dates back further than 
any other big name in any branch of music. 

His was the first commercial program ever sent out over 
a nation-wide network when he played three hours weekly 
for four years for Lucky Strike cigarettes, rolling up a 
total number of hours of sponsored broadcasting which has 
never been equalled since and probably never will be. 

This amazing achievement was followed by an Ivory soap 
commercjal in 1932 and his Hudson Terraplane hour in 
1933. At present B. A. and his orchestra are heard three 
mornings weekly over the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s chain in the first series of “evening shows in the 
morning” ever attempted. 

Benjamin Albert Rolfe was born at Brasher Falls, New 

York, just below the Canadian border on October 24, 1879, 
of Colonial ancestry. In 1885, before he was six years old, 
young B. A. was playing piccolo in his father’s skating rink 
orchestra at Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, during the first 
craze over roller-skating rinks. 
- Several years later found B. A. one of the regular musi- 
cians when the skating rink craze had abated a bit and his 
father had returned to directing circus bands and or- 
chestras. With his father and mother, the youthful horn- 
tooter travelled with many famous circuses. 


BY FINLEY BOURNE 


_ tion of vaudeville acts. Some of their turns were among — 


His mother became a well-known 
circus actress and B. A. was a 
recognized child actor and boy cor- 
net soloist. With Hardy and Von Leer’s “On The Frontier” 
company, the Rolfes toured first the United States. and then 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. This was in 1892. — 

So that young B. A. could acquire some of the schooling — 
he had missed, his parents returned to Brasher Falls and re 2 
for the next eight years B. A. attended school, but oe Sere 
ing up with his music by directing the town band. 

In 1900, he decided that he had had enough of school, so 
he packed up his various belongings and migrated to Low- © 
ville, New York, where he found local recognition as 
the featured instrumentals with the town band there. Two | 
years later he went to Utica to play the cornet with the | 
Majestic Theatre orchestra and act as director of the brass _ 
instrument department of the Utica Conservatory of Music. 

After four years of this he came to New York and — 
went into partnership with Jesse L. Lasky in the produc- 
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the most famous variety house productions of their time. 
Each summer, meanwhile, Rolfe would gather together. a 
military concert band. and tour the larger cities. 

If his later radio success be overlooked, it might fea 
truly said that he embarked upon the most remarkable | 
phase of his memorable career in 1914 when he became the 
first big producer of motion pictures in America. ae 

He was an immediate and tremendous success ae 
movies and among the stars who appeared in Rolfe — 
Photoplays were Ethel and Lionel Barrymore, 
Viola Dana, Francis X. Bushman, Harold Lock-_ 
wood, Beverly Bayne, Emily Stevens, Virginia 
Valli, Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Drew, and Joseph fs 
Jefferson, whom he starred in “Rip Van Winkle.” 

In 1918, B. A. sold out his interests in Rolf 
Photoplays and Columbia Pictures Corporation, 
which he also_ founded, and the two compas 


casting and announcing his own programs. ae 
mediately, he became a radio favorite and landed 
a local commercial program for Coward shoes. 
Throughout his varied career of more than half 
a century as a showman, B. A. Rolfe has remained — 
a performer. Even when he became the foremost 
movie producer in the country, he never forgot 
that he was an even better musician. 


B. A. Rolfe is a musician, 
announcer, actor and 
ducer all rolled into one. 
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N THE best Horatio Alger tradition, the young hero al- 

ways trudged along a dusty road armed with a knapsack 

and the grim determination to (a) make his own way in 

the world; (b) pay off the mortgage on the old homestead ; 
and, (c) always be valorous in his endeavors. , 

The only difference between the Alger character and Richarl 
Himber, young composer-conductor of the Studebaker Cham- 
pions program, is that there was no dusty road and Himber 
carried a violin in place of a knapsack. 

Leaving his home in Newark, New Jersey, at an age when 
most youths are deciding whether to take algebra or commercial 
arithmetic in the first year at high school, Himber decided that 
music needed him and that he could get along very 
well without an academic education. 

Apparently he was correct, for at the 
age of 13 he strolled down to Coney -.. 
Island, played his fiddle for a cafe MRE 
manager and, presto, was hired Koa 
to play with the orchestra. MG a 
The summer of 1920 over, RAE 
Dick Himber came _ to 
*New York with three 
months of orchestra 
playing under his belt 
and very little else. 

He was broke, 13 
years old, and in 
a strange town. 

His pride pre- 
vented his re- 
turning to his 
home in New 
Jersey. By noc- 
turnal visits to 

small  restau- 

rants where he 
played for the 
diners, he man- 

aged to pick up 
enough money to 
exist. It was 
while playing at 

a small restaurant 
for whatever 
change the patrons 
cared to give him 
that he was heard by 
Sophie Tucker. 

Shortly afterward the 
famous Sophie went on a 
vaudeville tour, taking with 
her the original “Five Kings of 
Rhythm,” destined to set a new 
style of music making. Richard 
Himber, 14 years of age, was the 
conductor and violinist ! 

During the several years of 
trouping that followed, Himber 
became interested in, of all things, 
magic! Whenever his act was on 
a vaudeville bill with some ma- 
gician, Dick would study the 
tricks of the illusionist. After a 
while he lost interest in most 
types of magic but became ex- 
tremely fond of legerdemain. 
Soon he acquired a knowledge of 
and ability at sleight-of-hand that 
was then (and still is) nothing short of amazing. 

In New York again after his stage tour, Dick tried unsuc- 
cessfully for months to get into the pit of the Paramount theatre, 
as violinist. The Paramount then was the peak for a musician 
and every music maker — in New York tried to crash into the 
orchestra there. 

Undaunted by his failure to show his talents, time and again 
Himber went backstage of the noted showplace and finally hit upon 
the happy idea of showing the individual in charge of hiring 


Richard Himber and his Champions , 


broadcast every week. 


MAGIG 


By DICK FRANCE 


Richard Himber’s sudden rise to prominence. 


musicians a couple of his best card tricks. The contractor, like 
most of us, was greatly intrigued by Dick’s legerdemain and a 
bargain was effected whereby Himber was to disclose his card 
tricks to the contractor in return for a note to Paul Ash, musical 
maestro of the Paramount theatres‘in New York and Brooklyn, 
who had the final say-so about the men to be engaged. Himber 
got the note and—P.S.: he got the job. 

One day, several years later, a young lad with curly hair and a 
crooning style took his band onto the Paramount stage and pro- 
ceeded to revoluntionize show business. Himber immediately 
sensed the potentialities of the lad who, of course, was Rudy 
Vallee. When Vallee brought his own orchestra into the Para- 

mount for an extended run, replacing the regular pit 

band, Dick joined Rudy and thus began an 

association that lasted for several years. 

Himber became office manager for 
Vallee and also had charge of all 
outside activities for Vallee 
orchestras. Rudy decided to 
concentrate on his broad- 
casting exclusively so 
Dick in turn became 
associated with Buddy 

Rogers and _ several 

other orchestra di- 

rectors, for all of 

whom he was 

eminently suc- 
cessful. 

Then he decided 
that if he could 
make money 
for other or- 


chestra__lead- 
ers, he cer- 
tainly could 


for himself, 
should he _ be- 
come a_ con- 
ductor. So he 
organized his 
own orchestra, 
but there’s a world 
of difference be- 
tween organizing an 
orchestra and doing 
something about it after 
it is organized. Himber 

found that out. 
A little thing such as no 
reputation didn’t cause him to 
falter, though. He was living at the 
Essex House and sold the manager 
of the hotel on the idea of putting 
the Himber orchestra in the din- 
ing room. Then he petitioned the 
National Broadcasting Company 
for a radio outlet and started to 
make his programs different, 
which he did with a vengeance. 

It was at the Essex House that 
Richard Himber originated the 
harp interludes between dance 
numbers—a musical creation 
which has since been copied by a 
dozen of the better band leaders. 

The listening public took kindly 
to the music made by the young 
maestro and it wasn’t long before the Essex House gave way 
to the swanky Ritz-Carlton and his sustaining programs ceded 
their places to commercial broadcasts. 

His contemporaries insist that there’s something magical about 
Most of them would 
probably tell you that the magic’ is in his hands which hold the 
cue, fire the gun and manipulate cards and coins with marvelous 
dexterity. But the real magic of Richard Himber is in his agile 
mind, which seizes an opportunity when it sees one! 


RICHARD HIMBER CONDUCTED AN ORCHESTRA AT THE AGE OF FOURTEEN 
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SURPRISE! SURPRISE! We have been able to secure the 
services of that noted composer Ray Noble to fashion into a com- 
mercial-type song the winning idea in the big Bing Crosby contest 
which closed recently. 

After carefully considering 


the advisability of having two 


‘writers compose words and music based on the winning idea the 
judges unanimously agreed that it would be a great advantage, in 
this particular case, if they could get some well-known songwriter 
to develop the prize-winning idea. 

The judges felt that by entrusting the composition of both the 
words and music of the song to be written to one person, a better 
It was both @ surprise and 


knit composition would be obtained. 
a delight when Ray 
Noble agreed to accept 
this important assign- 
ment and he is now at 
work constructing the 
song in which the 
author of the winning 
idea will have a one- 
third royalty interest in 
the sale of sheet music, 
phonograph records and 
orchestrations. 

Ray Noble recently 
came to America from 
his native England and 
is generally conceded 
to be the outstanding 
arranger of popular 
songs of the entire 
world. As a result of 
his phonograph records 
and song hits which he 
has composed he is 
known everywhere by 
persons who take an 
active interest in mod- 
ern music and _ its 
makers. 

Noble was born in 
Brighton, near London, 
28 years ago, the son 
of a famous English 
surgeon. He attended 
an exclusive “public 
school and later went 
to Cambridge Univer- 
sity. He is blond, very 
British in appearance, 
and is six feet tall with 
a marked resemblance 
to the ex-Crown Prince 
of Germany. 

For the past five 
years he has been Gen- 
eral Musical Director 
of H. M. V. Records, 
English affiliate of the 
Victor Company. He 
is an expert on sound 
and has acted = as 
acoustical engineer as 
well as musical direc- 
tor on all of the re- 
cordings of the H. M. 
V. Company, from 
soloists to symphonies. 

He has a_ thorough 
training in music im al] 
of its phases, plays the 
piano masterfully and is as much at home with classical as popular 
music. He has written and directed the musical scores of a 
number of British motion pictures and English musicians rate 
him as their greatest director. 

Ray Noble writes the lyrics for all of his compositions and 
as a composer has to his credit such outstanding hits as “Goodnight 
Sweetheart.” “Love Is The Sweetest Thing,” “The Very Thought 


Of You” and dozens of others. His favorite American singer is 
Bing Crosby. 
He has appeared in public before an orchestra only once, in a 
series of concerts in Holland with his recording orchestra in the 
summer of 1933. He is fond of golf, plays tennis very well and 
delights in driving his high-powered Lagonda automobile. He 

doesn’t play cricket. 

Noble is signed to present 26 weekly series of half hour broad- 
casts over the National Broadcasting Company net work, marking 
his first radio series in the United States. In this country for 
the past four months, he has spent most of his time since his 
arrival writing songs for forthcoming pictures -in Hollywood. 
He intends to be- 
come an American 
citizen and has al- 
ready obtained his 
first papers. 

After Ray Noble 
completes the song 
it will be published 
by Select Music 
Publications, Inc. 
This was an- 
nounced during the 
time that the con- 
test was going on— 
also that Par- 
amount Pictures 
reserves the right 
to use this song, if 
it is suitable, in one 
of Bing Crosby’s 
forthcoming __ pic- 
tures. 

In addition, the 
number will be 
played and sung 
on the air by many 
of radio’s outstand- 
ing artists. Of 
course, Bing Cros- 
by will croon it for 
you and the others 
who will help make 
it popular are Ruth 
Etting, Glen Gray 
and his Casa Loma 


Orchestra, the 
Boswell Sisters— 
Connie, Vet and 


Martha—Jesse 
Crawford, Annette 
Hanshaw, the Mills 
Brothers, “Your 
Lover,” Barry Mc- 
Kinley who _ has 
recently been ap- 
pointed by the Gov- 
ernor of Ohio as 
Ohio’s first “Am- 
bassador of Melody 
to the United 
States,” and the or- 
chestras of Leo 
Reisman, B. A. 
Rolfe, Jimmie 
Grier, Georgie Stoll, 
Claude Hopkins, Al 
Donahue, Victor 
Young, the Dorsey 
Brothers (with the 
vocal rendition by 
Bob Crosby of the Bing family), and many other well-known 
music makers. 
Ray has already started working on this song and although this 
particular job will be much easier for him because he already 
has been given the idea on which to base the words and music, 
it still requires a great deal of thought and careful, detailed labor. 
THE Ennp 


RAY NOBLE IS WRITING A SONG AROUND THE WINNING CONTEST IDEA 
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Words and Music by Leo Wood 


ITS AN ABT 


ANNETTE HANSHAW CANNOT READ A NOTE OF MUSIC 


DO YOU KNOW that the best known and highest paid artists on 
the air never studied music in their lives and wouldn't know a 
cadenza from a condenser? ’S a fact! If you studied the lives of 
Bing Crosby, Kate Smith and Annette Hanshaw with a micro- 
scope, you'd find that their musical educations have been sadly 
neglected. 

Do you think they worry over the fact that their technical 
knowledge of music is so limited? No, and you wouldn’t either 
if you had their incomes. Their stories only go to prove that 
you don’t have to have special privileges to get places in radio, 


BY LAWRENCE 
GORDON 


singing, music. And the same thing is probably true in every 
other field of endeavor. 

Let’s take the career of Annette Hanshaw, for instance. She 
was born in New York City in 1910. Her father instilled in her 
a natural love of music and she believes she could sing before she 
could speak. Anyhow, she was able to sing the choruses of 16 
popular ditties of the day before she was 16 months old, and she’s 
added at least a song a month to her repertoire ever since. 

Annette liked to sing always. Most of us are the same way. 
She surely had a natural flair for singing but since it was so 
effortless for her she never dreamed 
that some day it would pay substantial 
dividends. 

She thought a career necessarily 
meant hard work, so she ploughed 
through school and took various courses, 
specializing in portrait painting. She 
aspired to be a commercial artist. She 
entered the National Academy of De- 
sign in New York and showed remark- 
able promise. 

She went to parties often during the 
days when she was a popular young 
debutante and it was at one of these 
gatherings that an executive for a rec- 
ord company heard her warbling in her 
own, carefree way. He listened while 
she sang song after song to rounds of 
applause and many encores. At the 
end of the evening he handed her his 
card and suggested that she call at his 
office. 

More as a lark than anything else 
she made a voice test at the recording 
executive’s request. She was having 
loads of fun and enjoyed it immensely 
when they put her in front of an or- 
chestra while the wax disc whirled. She 
had had such a good time that she was 
almost ashamed to accept the check 
they handed her. 

All of this took place less than seven 
“years ago and since then her phono- 
graph recordings have sold more than 
4,000,000 copies, and she has managed 
to lose all hesitancy about accepting 
checks. 

Throughout this entire procedure— 
and even today—she never read a note 
of music. She couldn’t. What she 
could and did do, though, was _thor- 
oughly memorize and cue every song 
she sang. 

Although she has had many stage and 
screen offers, Annette has consistently 
refused to accept any of them because 
she wants to concentrate on her radio 
broadcasting and phonograph record- 
ing. She once even refused an offer 
from the great Florenz Ziegfeld, 
himself. 

She rehearses in the evening, drinks 
lots of water before and during broad- 
casts, dictates all replies to her fan mail 


Annette Han- 
ahaw likes 


herself and scrupulously autographs all 

me peer pictures herself. 
Sh com sn Someday she may patent her method 
e distikes of reading music. Annette says it is 
diets, mathe- really very simple and anyone ought to 


matics and 
bugs. 


be able to learn the system in ten easy 
lessons, 


And so, the first thing 


- swamped. Laughing eyed 
young things, in brief, 
clinging, darlingly cut 

- gowns are at his feet. © 
“I thought you wanted 
to dance” pained young es- 

__corts remonstrate to their 


smitten ladies. But it isn’t 


any use. And so Eddie has 
_ gathered a few more rea- 
sons why he is called the 
_ “Debutantes’ Delight,” and 
_ the “Co-ed Charmer.” 
ss Speaking to Eddie at the 
NBC studios, as he was 
_ rehearsing his band for the 
~ Texaco Hour on Tuesdays 
at 9:30, we got the im- 
__- pression that you can’t be 
- too hard on the girls for 
_ the way they’ve been fall- 
ing for Eddie. For one 
thing, he’s going to keep 
_ right on playing those love 
songs, just as many as he 
can fit into his program. 
“When a man and a wo- 
man are dancing,” Eddie 
says, “they don’t want any 
_ of that hot-cha stuff, or the 
_ sobbing torchy stuff. They 
vant to hear a love song, 
and a love song with a 
happy ending too. The 
_ sentimental, sweet songs 
£ Sate the songs we’re all go- 
ae ‘ing to be dancing to in the 
next few years. That’s the 
kind I’m asked to play, and 
that’s the kind I like my- 
lf. 
“Why don’t you tell these 
people who like to try their 
hands at turning out a tune 


_ songs ? Most of us mod- 
erns are pretty soft under 
that sophisticated surface 
we show to the world,” 
Eddie commented aincly. 
“and we want to hear the 
appealing tunes.” 

_. “Of course,” said Duch- 
in, “I’m only talking to the 


you know, Eddie’s piano is 


‘to stick to the sweet simple - 


HEN Eddie Duchin plays a love song, he has a little 
trick. He closes his eyes, he sways, and sighs. Just a 
little sigh, like a hum above the music of his band. 


“this for purely. professional reasons. 
He says it helps him to concentrate, ant you can’t expect a 
roomful of eager young co~eds or debutantes to believe that. Not 
when Eddie is only 25, an even six feet of rippling muscles, and 
‘the user as well as the owner of a pair of glowing black eyes. 


his lilting, “Be My Lover,” 
spired by a Russian folk song. 
The only other song Duchin ever wrote, he would rather not 
talk about. It was a tidbit called, “Don't Forget About To- 
“morrow Though Today May Be Gray,” and the lyrics spoke of 
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Kind of songwriters who would like to sell their stuff, and plenty 
as it. There are two kinds of songs—the kind of song that gets 
ee a lot of requests and the kind of song that people like to buy and 
a take home. “Sometimes they ask more for the tricky, sophisticated 
or funny song. But the song they take home with them is some- 
thing Sweet and simple like “The Old Spinning Wheel.” 

“How can you tell a hit song?” we asked. 

“When I hear a click inside me just as soon as I hear the 


‘Eddie Duchin made himself famous as an orchestra 


leader and pianist instead of as a pharmacist. 


BY FRANCES VELIE 


going to click. 


recognize a hit easily enough when you've got one, but the trick 
is to write one. And I wish that I could say how to do that.” 

If Duchin can’t say just how it’s done, he can do something 

And that’s where the trouble starts. For Eddie does better. He’s given dancing, singing America an example with 


his theme song. The tune was in- 


“teardrops like raindrops.” 
He wrote it when he was 
a youngster playing his 
way through summer 
camps. 

“I wrote it just for a 
girl, but she jilted me, any- 
way, so it didn’t even 
serve for the purpose,” 
Eddie says in a mock 
mournful manner. 

Duchin is the baby 
among the top-notch ma- 
estros. He was born in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
on April 1, 1910. He is 
also the baby in his band, 
for all the other players 
are older. 

The way things were 
planned in the Duchin 
family, Eddie would have 
been mixing prescriptions 
instead of your favorite 
tunes. His father was a 
druggist, and wanted Ed- 
die to take over the corner 
store when he finished 
school. : 

The family encouraged 
piano lessons for _ their 
handsome, square-jawed, 
olive-skinned son, but Ma- 
ma Duchin stipulated that 
only the classics should be 
played within her home. 

“I hated the piano at 
first,” Eddie admits, “may- 
be because I was too young 
to appreciate the beauti- 
ful music they were trying 
to teach me, but I had a 
passion for jazz and so I 
used to play with some of 
the boys at the High 
School dances.” 

Then Duchin entered the 
Massachusetts College of 
Pharmacy, to learn the 
Ps and Qs of pills and 
quinines. Because Duchin 
was an ambitious boy, he 
used his summers to act as 
headwaiter at Pine Beach 
Camp. It was there that 
he organized his first band. 


True to the promise he made his Dad, he finished his course as 
a registered pharmacist, and then—off to game and fortune. 

You already have heard of how Eddie sings his love songs, and 
how they hit their marks, but there is just one mark that really 
counts with Eddie, and that is the heart of Marjorie Oelrichs. The 
‘knowing ones say that there is a romance that looks as if it is 


At least, that’s what they say when they see him strumming with 


* song I’m sure it will be a hit,’ said Eddie. “Sometimes I’ve been his $100,000 hands (they’re insured for that much), close his long 
wrong. But not very often. There’s a universal appeal in a tune lashed eyes, and sigh. 


that’s going to be loved by the masses, and almost everyone who 
hears it the first time responds to something in it. Oh, you can 


EDDIE DUCHIN'S PIANO PLAYING MADE HIM SOCIETY'S PET 


“Just concentrating,” he says. 
“Oh, yeah!” say the gossips. 
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By Mort Dixon and Harry 
Woods 


Copyrighted by Harry Engel, Inc. 
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29 THe BESTOR 


DON BESTOR GIVES YOU THE KIND OF MUSIC YOU WANT 


ALTHOUGH STILL a young man, Don 
Bestor is one of the oldest name orchestra 
leaders in the field of popular music. He- 
was also one of the pioneers who helped to 
make radio history back in 1922 when 
KDKA, Pittsburgh, was being organized. 

During the intervening thirteen years, Bestor has re- 
fused to go stale and each successive season has found him 
writing a new song hit, introducing a new type of radio 
show, or bringing forth some novelty in music to intrigue 
his listeners. 

Currently, the vibraharp is his most identifying contri- 
bution to his band. This strange instrument looks like 
a piano and sounds like a combination of that instrument 
together with a harp, organ and celeste. The vibraharp has 
attracted a great amount of interest and the Eastman School 
of Music has commended Bestor highly on his technique in 
playing it, while the New York School of Music has awarded 
him an honorary professorship and offered him a teaching 
position on their staff. 

Whenever Bestor starts playing the vibraharp, dancers 
flock around him to watch, fascinated. This rare attraction 
is one of the few real novelties to make its appearance in 
the dance field in recent years and it was discovered, of all 
places, in a funeral parlor. . 

Don was the first to recognize the possibilities of the 
vibraharp and he managed to obtain the exclusive rights 
to its use for broadcasting and phonograph recording. 

Bestor’s musical achievements demonstrate the ability of 
one to overcome circumstances in the search for success. 
He was born in Mazomanie, near Madison, Wisconsin. In 
this little hamlet opportunities of any kind were few and 
music teachers were as scarce as hen’s teeth. 

His brother, however, played the melodeon and, when 
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WESTBROOK 


he was nine years old, Don got the idea 
that he too would like to play one. Listening 
from an adjoining room while his older 
brother taught others how to manipulate this 
instrument, Bestor became a_ self-taught 
melodeonist. Contrary to the general rule 
among musicians, Don enjoyed practising during his child- 


hood and never had to be told to take his music seriously. ‘ 


When he reached the mature age of 14, he joined a stock 
company and played the piano off-stage in addition to ap- 
pearing in the dramatic cast. They had to hide the piano 
from the audience so that the youthful Don would not look 
too incongruous at the keyboard, dressed in his costume 
of a gingham dress and bonnet of a covered wagon matron 
or the grizzled and grimy beard of an aged forty-niner. 

Two years of this prepared Don for a vaudeville tour 
in which he played the piano on the stages of hundreds of 


theatres from one end of the country to the other. It was — 


during this time that he began to compose music. His 
songs, of the musical comedy type so popular today, were 
years ahead of their time and he was unable to self them. 


Consequently he put them away and saved them for a 


later day. 

After two years of vaudeville, Bestor went to work for 
a music publisher, demonstrating the firm’s songs to singers 
and band leaders. This brought him into contact with so 
many baton wavers that he formed a band of his own. 


His orchestra was an immediate success, due largely to 


the unique arrangements which Don wrote himself. He was 
one of the first dance band conductors to insist that his 
men read the notes instead of following the old practice 
of “every man for himself.” 

Edgar Benson, director of the Benson orchestras in Chi- 
cago, heard of Bestor’s growing (Continued on page 41) 


apes: CAN YOU 


Look at the pictures at the 
bottom of this page carefully 
and see if you can identify the 
persons. They are all well- 


known radio and movie stars. 
A list of names is given be- 


low from which you are to 
choose the six that belong to 
the six pictures. 
Attach your list of names to 
a short, 25 words or less, letter 
telling why one of the six ce- 
lebrities is your favorite. Be Q 


sure that the coupon appearing 
hereunder, or a good facsimile, 
is attached to your entry. 


No contest entries will be 
returned. 


PRIZES 
@ 
First Prize........ $50.00 
Second Prize. .... 25.00 
thid-Pras 2 900 


24 Prizes of pajamas for 

men and women tailored 

by Kaylon and styled by 

Harry Berger—valued at 
$7.50 each. 


All entries must be mailed on or before midnight of April 4, 1935. 10 Prizes of initial pins by Monocraft—valued at $2.75 each. 


The judges of this contest shall be the Editor and Staff of POPU- 
LAR SONGS. Their decision shall be final. 


This contest is open to everyone except employees of the Dell 


10 Prizes of Sheaffer Fountain Pens for men—valued at 


Publishing Company, Inc., and their families. $2.75 each. 


How well do you know your favorite music makers? 
Surely after seeing their pictures-in magazines, news- 
papers and the movies you should be thoroughly familiar 
with the headliners of rhythm who come into your home 
each week by way of the radio. 

Granting that you are familiar with the faces of your 
favorites, do you know them well enough to identify 
them from the candid camera pictures which appear on 
this page? A candid camera picture, you know, is one 
taken informally or when the person being photographed 
is unaware of the fact. 

Many celebrities look entirely different when they are 
photographed in action or without their stage make-up. 
Does a quick glance at the pictures on your right bring 
to mind the names of these noted personages? If you 
can recognize any of them, you can probably discover 
the identities of the others by asking your friends, your 
local theatre manager or music dealer. 

After you have discovered the names of as many of 
these celebrities as possible, list them on a piece of 
paper on which you have written in 25 words or less 
why one of these six music makers is your favorite. 
The coupon below or a good facsimile must be attached 
to this paper. All entries must be mailed on or before 
midnight of April 4, 1935 and should be addressed to 


Candid Camera Contest 
Popular Songs Magazine 
149 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


We bet that vou will guess the six names in a jiffy 
when we tell you that all of them are included in the 
following list: Maurice Chevalier Jeanette MacDonald, 
Ginger Rogers, Irving Berlin, (Continued on page 50) 


Please enter the attached identifications 
PorpuLtar Soncs.—Candid Camera Contest. 
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Words and Music by Boyd Bunch and 
Joe Young 
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"— “Hold Me," 
“Baby Parade.” 


“The Night That 
Love Was Born,” and “It's The Gid." 


BY R. VICTOR 


LL of a sudden, Dave Oppenheim, that cheerful lyric 

writer, realized what an enormous patronage the night 

clubs were catering to. And, the intense desire of their 

owners to cope with the terrific competition that was 
tampant among these Broadway cafes. 

“With all their glittering, bold front, they were artistically, the 
neglected step-children of the theatre,” he said. 
“Beautiful, handsome, many of them were. But 
stroll into one after another, and you would 
probably have to listen to the same songs sev- 
eral times during an evening. 

“It came to me out of the blue—out of a 
clear blue sky. Perhaps, these gay-colored, 
electric light, night club signs were just an- 
other Tin-Pan Alley rainbow, leading to a 
songwriter’s pot of gold! 

“Why not follow the trail? Why not write 
suitable material for the cafes? Not, just an 
occasional number. Not, just a “floor show.” 
But, something nearer to a musical-production 
miniature. Or, better still, a musical “floor 
show” with its own, distinct technique.” Dave decided that he 
would try to do it. 

He smiled, reached down in his coat pocket, and pulled out a 
bag of Brazilian nuts. 


“Won’t you have some,” he said, with much the way of a. 


school boy. 

We-were sitting in Abe Olman’s office, up at the Olman Music 
Corporation, Forty-ninth and Seventh Avenue, New York. Night 
clubs surrounded us in six directions—North, South, East, West, 
above, and below us! 

They were as evident as the Post Office, or the General Store 
on Main Street. They made more noise than whooping Indians, 
to attract attention. Yet, this field of endeavor for songsmiths 
had been waiting, like an unworked gold mine, right in the midst 
of Tin-Pan Alley! 

Until, Dave Oppenheim woke up to what-was-what, in his 
own home town. Then, he just threw his arms around Lady 
Opportunity! He has been singing her serenades, and dancing 
her about in the night clubs, on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean, 
ever since. 

The present show, “Hollywood Revels” starring Rudy Vallee, 


DAVE OPPEN- 
HEIM WRITES 
FLOOR SHOWS 
FOR NOTED 
NIGHT CLUBS 


at the Hollywood Cabaret Restaurant on Broadway, written by 


Dave Oppenheim and his collaborator, Michael H. Cleary is proof 
enough that Dave’s decision was a wise one. And, it happens — 
that the song in the show which is growing more popular right 
along is, “Out Of A Clear Blue Sky.” 

Oppenheim’s mother was French and Austrian. His father was 
Prussian. They were married in London. Little 
David was born in the green corn belt, in Du- 
buque, Iowa. 

The family moved east, when he was 11. 
The care-free little boy was an enigma, it 
seems, to his family, whose men-folks, on both 
sides, had usually entered either the profes- 
sion of law, or that of medicine. 

“I never was a lover of discipline, as far as 
school was concerned.” Dave grinned. “But, 
when I was 11, I wrote a ‘poem’ that took a 
school prize.” 

With more pride and satisfaction than he 
displayed in speaking of his successful “floor 
shows,” the author recited the following lines: 

“The wind goes whistling through the wood, 
The oak he bows his head, 

And the flowers with their sweetened smile, 
Lie down on their mossy bed.” 

Ah! Perhaps little sonny was going to be a great writer, like 
his uncle, the noted eye specialist of Paris! But, no. The 
youngster who was always getting into street fights was soon, 
“sick of poetry—goin’ to be a base-ball player.” 

You only have to look at the physique of Dave Oppenheim, 
and into his grey eyes, to know that he will always be, at heart, 
an out-door man. 

From being Captain of the DeWitt Clinton High School foot- 
ball team, he became a semi- -professional baseball player, joining 
the Mountain Athletic Club team in the Catskills. How he loves 
to remember those days! 

“One time we were playing against the Albany League,” he said. 
“It was in the ninth inning. A man on first base, one out, and I 
was playing second base. The manager told me to bunt. 

“The pitcher threw a beautiful ball, headed straight for the 
plate. I couldn’t resist the temptation of taking a swing at it. 
Knocked a home run. Won the game. (Continued on page 50) 
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NE famous composer would never have written a 
heart-breaking torch song, if he weren't happily 
married. 

It was just because the sloe-eyed, white-skinned 
debutante Carol Falk refused to say “this is the missus” until 
Johnny Green promised he would desert the bonds of Wall Street 
for the bangs of Tin-Pan Alley, that we have 
the song hits, “Body and Soul,” “Easy 
Come, Easy Go,” “Living in Dreams,” “Rain, 
Rain, Go Away,” and the “Night Club Suite.”’ 

To make that promise, poor Johnny had 
to break a promise previously given to his 
dad to give up the blue notes for bank notes. 
{It was the same old story. Mr. Green Sr., 
a successful realtor, didn’t want a songwriter 
in his family. 

But Carol did. . She wanted Johnny in her 
family, and she wanted him as a songwriter. 
She knew that the moment she saw him at a 
party one momentous night about five years 
ago. Or rather heard him, for she heard the 
magic of his inventive fingers prowling over the ivories before 
she even had a glimpse of him. 

“Who is that man?” she asked her hostess. 

“T think he’s on Wall Street,” came the reply. 

“Well, he shouldn’t be,” said Carol, and so it began. 

Began is the word for it, for it meant a new life for Johnny. 
But after four years of marriage, you need only step into the 
swank Manhattan apartment of the “mad Greens,” to know it is 
the only way it could have been. 

Incidentally, it is characteristic of the Greens to love being 
called the “mad Greens.” Their smartly decorated home is the 
mecca for the gayest, most sophisticated crowd of artists, musi- 
cians and writers in the metropolis. 

In they come and out they go at every hour of the day and night 
expecting to be entertained and amused. And so they are, but that 
is Mrs. Green’s department. She is a charming hostess, but she 
has one ironclad rule—no one can burst in on her Johnny with a 
d’ja-ever-hear-this-one, while he is in his workshop. And that, 
too, may be at any hour of the day or night. 

“How do you work?” you ask Johnny. 

“Like a dog,” he grins. “But if you mean what’s my routine, 
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JOHNNY 


30 DY 
AND 
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Composer, baton-waver 

nny Green made his profes- 

sional début as an orchestra 
leader at the age of 14. 


BY JOAN CON KAD 


there just isn’t any. I’ve been hounded by a tune in the middle 
of the night until I’ve had to leap, shivering, out of bed to get 
it out of my system and on to some paper. 

“I’ve caught a tune sometimes just from the inflections of a 
person’s voice. That happened with my last number. David Ross, 
a Columbia Broadcasting Company announcer stuck his head into 
my office one day, and said just to be funny, 
“Easy come, easy. go, Johnny.” 

“I looked at him for a moment. Then I 
repeated, ‘easy come, easy go; easy come 
easy go,’ and the first thing I knew I was 
humming a tune.” And the first thing the 
rest of us knew, we were humming that tune, 


GREEN 
WALL 


STREET FOR TIN- 
PAN ALLEY—AND 
IS HE GLAD! 


“How about some of your other tunes, how 
did they get themselves written?” we in- 
quired. 

“There’s one I’d like to tell you about,” he 
said. “That’s the song ‘Living in Dreams.’ 
I wrote that one right after I was married. 
But maybe,” he said, “a thing like that doesn’t 
need much telling. I guess anyone who's ever been in love could 
hit on the answer to that one.” 

Yes, those are the songs that spring naturally enough from a 
man as gifted and happy-go-lucky as Johnny. But how to ex- 
plain the tear-jerking, throat-catching, soul-searing torch songs? 

Most of his friends lean to the sponge theory. The idea is 
that while Johnny himself is blissfully happy, like most artists, 
he is sensitive, and can feel for the sorrows of others. 

The old theory used to be that an artist could not express him- 
self until he had learned to suffer, but you can’t ‘explain Johnny’s 
work away as easily as all that. That lucky Green boy never 
had a really tough moment in his life. He was born brilliant, 
gifted and wealthy, and as soon as she saw him the loveliest girl 
in the world admitted she was his. So what? 

So the answer is that Johnny gets his inspiration from the 
suffering and heartbreak all around him, and if he hasn’t been 
jilted himself, he is sensitive and clever enough to wail more 
musically about being left in the lurch than most any bonafide 
wallflower could do. 

Green gave proof of the “sponge” theory with his famous 
“Night Club‘ Suite.” The suite, a musical (Continued on page.41) 
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STRANGER THAN FICTION ARE THESE TRUE FACTS 
ABOUT FAMOUS SONGS WE ALL LOVE TO SING 


BY P. A. JAMES 


STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER, born July fourth, 
1826, was the first Tin-Pan Alley-ite (although the 
Alley was not named at that time) whose ambition it 
was to be.known as a writer of colored, Southern 
songs. 

To achieve this distinction he permitted, “The 
‘ Old Folks At Home,” also known as “Swanee River” 
(he is the one who really started the flood of 
“Swanee” songs!), to be first presented as the com- 
position of Edwin P. Christy, the famous minstrel : 
man. In return, Christy’s troupe helped very ma- 
terially towards the song’s and Foster’s success. 

Foster, who had never seen the river Swanee, at 
first named his number for the Pedee. But his 
brother looking through an atlas, found for him the 
more euphonious name, 
Swanee. 

A theatrical manager of 
the day, named Sanford, said a a 
that the great folk-song writer (wy DONT vA) 
sold him his three songs; “My ( IWRITE A RIVER 
Old Kentucky Home,” “Hard 
Times Will Come Again No 
More,” and “Come Where My 
Love Lies Dreaming” for $50. 

* * x 

The lyric of “In The Bag- 
gage Coach Ahead” was writ- 
ten from a true story, told to 
Gussie L. Davis, (a colored 
man, who also wrote the 
music,) by a Pullman porter. 


The melody of “A Hot Time In The Old Town Tonight” was 
written by Theodore Metz, in 1886, while he was the band leader 
with the McIntyre and Heath Minstrels. 

The troupe was travelling in Louisiana, when the train was 


held up because of a fire. Looking out the window, McIntyre 
read the name of the town, “Old Town.” 

“They're having a hot time in the Old Town tonight,” he re- 
marked to Heath. 

“That’s a good song title,” Heath replied. 

Heath passed it along to Metz, who was so fired with the idea 
that he wroté the melody in time to play it in the street parade, 
when they reached New Orleans. The song was wordless, how- 
ever, until 1896, when Joe Hayden wrote the lyric; and also 
published the number. 
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Did you know that 
“Tll Take You Home 
Again, Kathleen,” 
one of the most loved 
and popular old Irish 
songs was written 
by a Virginian, 
Alleyite, spe- Thomas Paine West- 
cializing in endorf, in Louisville, 
Southern Ky. 

songs. 


é Stephen Col- 
lins Foster 
was the first 
real Tin-Pan 


death of a son. The 
doctor had advised 
a trip. There had 
been some thought 


of going to New 


York, but, back in 1875, that meant a long, and 
arduous journey. So, Westendorf thought it better 
to make a visit home to Virginia. 


idea by song but, for some sentimental reason, moved 
their “home” to the Emerald Isle. 
* * * 

“Meet Me In St. Louis, Louis,” was born not of 
the St. Louis Fair “idea” so much, as from the name 
of a Broadway bartender. This “Louis” made an 
especial drink, which Kerry Mills and his friends 
called “a Louis.” 

When, Andrew B. Sterling heard Mills order, 
“Another Louis, Louis,” he found the germ of the 
song’s title and lyric. Sterling received advance 
royalties of $200 from Mills, who published the 
number. A race track bookmaker got that—and 
later, another bookmaker got the $150.00 payment which: followed. 

Now, the publishers owned all right, title, and interest in the 
song, but,—and here is something!—when the whole nation was” 
singing “Meet Me in St. Louis, Louis,” Mills waived his legal 
rights and Sterling received handsome royalties, 


* * * 


Eben E. Rexford, editor of a Wisconsin farm magazine, in 
1872, wrote the beautiful words of “Silver Threads Among The 
Gold.” He sold them to the composer, Hart Pease Danks, for 
three dollars! Danks wrote the melody in a Philadelphia rooming 
house and it made an instantaneous hit. Poor Danks became es- 
tranged from his wife and when he was silver haired, died, saying 
“It’s hard to die alone.” 
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In the night, while his wife slept, he expressed his 
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The interesting story told above is not just one 
unusual case. It is typical of the experiences of 
more than 700,000 other folks who have learned 
music—who have become socially popular—this 
quick, modern, easy as A-B-C way. 

You, -too, can learn to play—to entertain others 
—to pep up any party. And you can do this with- 
out the expense of a private teacher—right in your 
-own home. You don’t need to be talented. You 
don’t need previous musical training. You don’t 
have to spend hours and hours playing monotonous 
scales and humdrum finger exercises. You start 
right in playing real little tunes. And sooner than 
you expected you find yourself entertaining your 
friends — having the 
best times you ever 
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Tenor Banjo 
Hawaiian Guitar 


TAP or BALLROOM 

Billy Truehart's cae eee Sor 
beginners or advanced stud: 
Although you can’t dance a single iG one of America’s 
foremost Dancing Masters can positively teach you 
in your own home. Send $1.00 or pay postman $1.00 
plus postage for complete course in one booklet. 


FREE “Continental” or ” FREE 


or 1 pair taps with ia tone course. 
BILLY TRUEHART, 5308 Almeda Drive, Houston, Texas 
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| Learn MUSIC this Quick, Easy Way 


_ shortest road to friends, popularity, good times 


DANCING 


“Then came Janet's p -rty 
tater. How flabbergasted they all were 


a few months 


when 1 played. 1 thought they'd never fet 
me stop. No more lonesome evenings now. 


how to do it. Then you do it yourself and hear it. 
‘What could be simpler? And learning this way is 
like playing a ‘game. Practicing becomes real fun 
instead of a bore as it used to be with the old way. 

Prove to yourself without cost how easily and quickly 
you can learn to play. Send today for Free Demonstra- 
tion Lesson and Explanatory Booklet. See the simple 
principles. around which this method is built. If you 
really want to learn music—enjoy good times—mail the 
coupon below. Don’t delay—act NOW. U. 8S. School of 
Music, 694 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


U.S.SCHOOL OF MUSIC — 
694 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 


Send me your amazing free book, ‘“‘How You Can 
Master Music in Your Own Home,’’ with inspiring mes- 
sage by Dr. Frank Crane, also Free Demonstration Lesson. 
This does not put me under any obligation. 
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Gives Natural Wave 
In 20 Minutes at Home 


At last! Wave your hair at home 
with Safe-Kurl—amaszing new Elec- 
trio Hair Waver! Takes only 20 
minutes to give yourself any type 
wave, and dry your hair. SAFE, 
gentle heat puts in soft, natural, 
beautiful, _ permanent-type curls, 
waves, ringlets, rolls that last. No 
more high beauty-shop bills. No 
more’ tedioxs, uncomfortable “‘over- 
night” curlers ‘and crimpers. Safe- 
Kurl. gives you professional wave 


| 
| ; 
; quickly, easily, safely—by electricity. 


| Guaranteed by 12-Year-Old Electrical Firm 

Plugs into any light socket. Uses any ordinary house- 

| hold current, AC or DC or home light plant current. 
Will last lifetime. Made of finest materials. Customer writes, 

saves me money and keeps my hair waved per- 

fectly. Takes only a few minutes to use.” SEND NO MONEY . 
Pay postman only $1.95 plus few cents postage, when he de- 
livers your Waver, ready to use. Nothing else to buy. Com- 
plete directions included. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. Mail order today. 


SAFE-KURL CO., Dept. H-345, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Are YOU “a Nice Girl, but..?” 


D° you lack the physical appeal of a 
beautifully developed figure? 

. thin, flabby, flat-chested? Let me show you 
how to gain shapely feminine curves. 

. out your form! Firm those sagging tissues! 


Are you 


Fill 


Mould your figure to lovely, rounded lines! 
I want you to try my wonderful new method 
for yourself. Let me send you my secrets 
of form development, with special massage 
Cream. 


Form Developed 


Just send me your name, address and 
only $1.00 and I’ll mail you my in- 
structions and Cream at once, in a plain 
wrapper. Try my method 10 days. Then get 
your dollar back if you are not delighted. You 
have nothing to lose, so write me today, en- 
closing only $1.00. 
_ Joan Morgan 
_Dept. C-4, 6811 Fifth Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


says Johnny, “yp Swill get a 
chance to write something serious. I think 
modern music is glorious, and fine, and 
Td like to help prove it. But I don’t think 
I’m eyer going to stop wanting to write 
popular songs. A popular song is like a— 
facet that catches the moods of the moment. - | 
Maybe they are fleeting. But, who cares? — 
ee. beautiful while they last.” 
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Words and Music by Billy Mack - 
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THIS month Paul Whiteman and his con- 
cert orchestra are the tops with a 12 inch 
disc recording of that perennial favorite 
“Star Dust” backed up by “Blue Moon- 
light.” This swell record (Victor No. 
36159) presents Hoagy Carmichael’s pop- 
ular song classic in new garb with vocali- 
zation by the Kingsmen and John Hauser. 
“Blue Moonlight” is the latest melody by 
Dana Suesse and the composer gives her 
own interpretation of this modernistic in- 
strumental composition. 

Cole Porter and Noel Coward have both 
made recent recordings of their own songs 
for Victor. Porter on record No. 24825 
accompanies himself at the piano while 
he warbles in an uncertain manner “Two 
Babes In The Woods” and “Anything 
Goes.” The songs are not up to his best 
by any means and the total results are 
mediocre. Noel Coward, on disc No. 
24831, fares little better with his wavery 
lraritone, rendering “Most of Ev’ry Day” 
and “I Travel Alone.” Both of these songs 
are conventional with the latter undecided 
whether to call itself a plaintive love mel- 
ody or a male torch ditty. (Editor’s Note: 
To “render” means to “tear apart.”) 

Ozzie Nelson has chosen two old favor- 
“Mandy” and “Jingle Bells,” for 
Brunswick’s No. 7333. Both sides are 
turned out with creditable musicianship and 
Ozzie’s familiar voice adds to the charm 
of “Mandy.” 

Phii Regan’s tenor solo 
accompanied by Jimmie 
Grier’s orchestra will 
surely thrill you with 
“Molly O’Donohue” and 
“We Were So Young,” 
both from the motion pic- 
ture “Sweet Adeline.” 
Regan, a former Brook- 
lyn, New York cop, has 
certainly made good in a 


the 
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BY LYNN 
COOPER 


When Bing Crosby and 
Boswell 
record their heigh-de- 
heigh arid ho-de-ho they 
certainly go to townl 


big way. You will want a copy of this 
record, Columbia No. 2990. 


Bing Crosby has recorded four hit tunes. 


for Decca, accompanied by Georgie Stoll’s 
orchestra. On this No. 309 Bing sings 
“Maybe I’m Wrong Again” and “With 
Every Breath I Take” while No. 310 
brings us “Love Is Just Around The Cor- 
ner” and “June In January.” Crosby is in 
excellent form on both platters and they 
are recommended without reservation to 
his fans, 
SuHort SHORT REVIEWS 


Fats Waller and his rhythm (Victor 


No. 24826) “Breakin’ The Ice” and 
“Hunnysuckle Rose.” Harlem goes to 
town. 

Rudy Vallee and his Connecticut 


Yankees (Victor, No. 24827) “Every Day” 
and “Sweet Music.” So-so songs well 
played. 

Leo Reisman and his orchestra (Bruns- 
wick No. 7331) “When You Love Only 
One” and “You And The Night And The 


Music.” Good for dancing. 
Harry Richman (Columbia No. 2995) 
“June In January” and “With Every 


Breath I Take.” Harry at his best. 

Dorsey Brothers’ orchestra (Decca No. 
311) “Here Is My Heart” and “Love Is 
Just Around The Corner.” A _ band of 
specialists specializing. 

Freddy Martin and his orchestra (Bruns- 
wick No. 7356) “When I Grow Too Old 
To Dream” and “The 
Night Is Yours.” Smooth 
and relaxing. 

Richard Himber and 
his Ritz-Carlton Orches- 
tra (Victor No. 24823) 
é “Flemanco” and “Autumn 
Sisters In New York.” Here 
are two lively rhumbas. 
The arrangement of the 
first is really sensational. 


| THE GREATEST VALUE IN 
MUSIC FOLIOS 


50 ~~ 50 


Complete with words and music, 
together with guitar chords. 


JOE DAVIS 
Folio of 


CARSON J. ROBISON SONGS 


Little Rosewood Casket; Barb’ra Allen; 
My Blue Ridge Mountain Home; Little 
Green Valley; Red River Valley; Hand 
Me Down My Walking Cane; Birmingham 
Jail; My Carolina Home; Poor Lonesome 
Cow Boy; Frankie and Johnny; Oh! Dem 


Golden Slippers; Can.I Sleep In Your 
Barn Tonight?; Lonesome Road; The 
Butcher’s Boy; Wednesday Nite Waltz; 
"Leven Cent Cotton; Willy The Weeper ; 
Gamblers Blues; Roving Gambler; Jesse 


James .. . and 30 other well known hill 
country songs and ballads. 

Millions of records have been sold of 
these songs—featured by best known 


artists such as Carson J. Robison; Frank 
Luther; Vernon Dalhart and others. 
Secure this folio immediately—your local 
music dealer has it—if not, send direct to 
the publishers. 
JOE DAVIS, INC. 

1658 Broadway, New York City 


Enclosed find 


Eee, copies “Joe Davis Folio of 
Carson J. Robison Songs” @ 50c each. 


HELP Wanted “eins: 


A LE @ INEXPERIENCED & EXPERIENCED 
All kinds of Positions Practically SN Aad 
ded, why remain unemployed? frite now enclosing stamp 


nee £0 : 
SCHARF BUREAU, Dept. 4-A-21, 145 W. 45th St., NEW YORK 


Help constantly 


iM you can whistie, sing or hum—you have Talent 

Let a popular redic pianist train your hands in 
THIRTY DAYS. TEN LESSON METHOD sect post. 
pald ter $1.00 or pay postman $1.90 pius postage. 


NOTHING MORE TO BUY. 


Results Guaranteed. Accordion 
MAJOR KORD 


Be your own TEACHER! 
charts included free. 
Dept. PS 3 
Dei Rio, Texas 


Now You Can Have A New 
Skin In 3 Days’ Time! 


sy a oy 


GET THIS FREE 


—and learn that what was considered impossible before—the 
removal of pimples, blackheads, freckles, tan, oily skin, large 
pores, wrinkles and other defects in the outer skin—can now 
be done harmlessly and economically at home in three days’ 
time in many instances, as stated by legions of men and 
women, young and old. 

It is all explained in a new treatise called 


«“<BEAUTIFUL NEW SKIN IN 3 DAYS”? 
which is being mailed absolutely free to readers of this mags- 
zine. So worry no more over your humiliating skin and com- 
plexion or signs of aging if your outer skin looks soiled and 
worn. Simply send your name and address and name the skin blem- 
ishes which trouble you most to MARVO BEAUTY LABORATORIES, 
Dept. 309, No. 1700 Broadway, New York, N. Y., and you will re- 
ceive this new treatise by return mail in plain wrapper, postpaid and 
absolutely free, If pleased, tell your friends about it. 
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| Many other exclusive | 


Watch For 
The Big May Issue of 


POPULAR 
SONGS 


bringing another new 


/big contest complete 


in this issue also 


Love Affaifs | 
the real lowdown on | 
Radios Romeo | 
who loves ,em and 

leaves ‘em! | 


» @ 


features including 
stories about 


Ben Bernie 
Hoagy Carmichael 
Three “X" Sisters 

Cole Porter 
Vaughn de Leath 

Mary Small 


Countess Albani 


POPULAR SONGS 


Back From the Dead 


(Continued from page 21) 


They told me that I had to compose five 
songs, without my name appearing on the 
music, before I could be eligible for real 
recognition. 

“These boys paid me $25 dollars each, 
for the five numbers. Then, they sold 
them on a royalty basis. One of the songs 
turned out to be a tremendous hit. Just 
one of those little pleasantries, we cut our 
wisdom teeth on, you know,” he grinned. 

“I woke up the day that Fred Belcher, 
of Remick’s, asked me: “Ernie, how do 
you expect to get recognition when your 
name isn't on the music?” 

However, that same year he wrote that 
very popular song, “Sing Me A Song of 
the South.” A few years later, when the 
young boy composed “Texas Tommy 
Glide,” he started a veritable Texas Tommy 
dance rage, all over the country. 

“That’s Gratitude,” written for Bert 
Williams to sing in the “Ziegfeld Follies” 
of 1907, is the number that Ernie con- 
siders made him. 

Then, in 1910, along came “My Melan- 
choly Baby,” the song which has played 
the role of a major character in the drama 
of Ernie Burnett’s life. It enjoyed a re- 
vival in 1916, again in 1928, and still again 
in 1934. It has had the honor of being 
included in that precious list of “the ten 
popular songs that will live forever.” It 
is perhaps the “song of songs” for him, 
thinks its author. 

“Melancholy” (as the number was called 
until 1912) was written in Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

“I was expecting some one very dear 
to me,” said the composer, “to come in 
at the Union Depot. The train was late. 
One announcement after another came, each 
time the train was later—later—eight hours 
late! 

“T lived too far from the Depot to go 
home and return. I simply had to wait. 
Well, how would you feel waiting eight 
hours for a train? I did, too,” he laughed. 

“So, in that mood, during those dreary 
thousand moons, I wrote the two verses and 
chorus words and music. of ‘My Melan- 
choly Baby.’ 

“Three weeks later, George Norton hap- 
pened to come to Denver. He polished the 


lyrics up. ; me 
was ready to start out upon its exciting 
career. 


“The Theron Bennet Co. of Denver, Colo- | 


rado took the number in 1911. Three years 
later, the firm went into bankruptcy. 

“Then, I thought that the song was 
dormant. That explains my keen surprise 
when I heard Whiteman and his band play- 
ing it over the radio, 

“Once back in New York, again, I 
started’ suit for full royalty, accounting, 
damages, and interest to the amount of 
$100,000 against the new publishers,” de- 
clared Burnett. 


Then, the melancholy lament 


£ 
& 


So far, the results of this law suit could © 
be appropriately called, by Burnett, “mel-— 


ancholy,” but Ernie is a fighter. 


To Burnett is given the credit for hav- 


ing started two song cycles or “styles.” 
His “Tomorrow” written in 1914 was the 
first of the “Tomorrow” songs; and you 
will all remember the deluge of wailings 
and moaning that followed, “Love Me Or 
Leave Me Alone.” 

He is still single, and he says he is go- 
ing to remain in that tranquil state. It 
is about the only thing that is tranquil in 
his life story. Imagine how disturbing it 
would be for a wife to be continually hear- 
ing her husband asked; “Oh! Aren’t you 
dead?” 

Ernie tells us that Ernest Brewer, an 
old friend, (and himself a songwriter of 
note) with whom Ernie had worked on 


songs in the early days met the “ghost” 


face to face, on Broadway, and fainted! 
The Elks of Denver, put Ernest Bur- 


nett on their memorial in gold letters. “I — 


don’t tell them any better—for fear they 
might not put it up again,” said Ernie hu- 
morously. Reta: 

So frequently does he meet with the 
startled gaze of old acquaintances, along 
the great gay way—so frequently does the 
weird thing happen—their telling him that 
he can not be himself, that he says there 
are times when he almost wonders whether 
he is dead, or alive. 

In a couple of short years “My Melan- 
choly Baby,” through the copyright laws. 
will again become the sole property of the 
composer. : 


The Postman Rang Twice 


(Continued from page 13) 


and delirious with excitement when my 
check arrived. When the 1,000 copies 
finally came several months later I sold 
many of them by going behind the counter 
of the local S. H. Kress store.” 

He came to New York at last as pro- 
fessional manager for W. C. Handy, who 
had previously published a Robinson tune. 
He left Handy to join the Dixieland Jazz 
Band, as pianist, and went with this out- 
fit to Europe for a long stay. 

One day recently he was walking down 
Broadway when he was accosted by a 
personable young man who introduced him- 
self as Bill Livingston. Livingston had 


wanted to write songs for the movies but | 


Fox told him to go East and make a name 
for himself first. Bill told Russell that 
he thought he could write songs and 
would like Robinson’s opinion. 

So Russell listened to the young ama- 
teur’s songs and liked several of them. To 
date they have collaborated on at least a 
dozen songs and about half of them seem 
to be potential hits. J. Russell Robinson 


admits that he gave himself a break when’ 


he gave a break to the young amateur song- 
writer from California; but the best break 
he ever gave himself was back in Public 
School Number 39 in Indianapolis when he 
made that vow: “Someday I'll write songs 


that everybody will sing.” 


POPULAR SONGS 


He Couldn't Play Jazz | 


(Continued from page 19) 


borrowing, scrimping and saving I man- 
aged to get together my first band of 
seven youngsters. 

“T think that being fired because I didn’t 
know how to play jazz made me madder 


than anything else that has ever happened 


to me. I thought when I had that little 
band of seven boys gathered together that 


‘I was going to show the world whether or 


not I could play jazz—and then I awoke 


- one morning to find myself a bandmaster 


in the Navy. I guess I was too big for 
any ordinary line of duty—I would have 
made such an easy target—so they de- 
livered 40 men to me and told me to make 
a band out of them.” 

This was the opportunity of a lifetime 


to Pauf. He had 40 fairly good musicians 


who couldn’t quit and who had to acknow- 
ledge the fact that orders from Paul were 
orders from their Uncle Samuel. Experi- 
menting with his Navy band, Paul fully 
mastered the jazz technique but, after the 
War, he found his return to civilian life 
meant only that he would have to go back 
to his former hand-to-mouth existence and 
the dream of his own orchestra seemed 
more remote than ever. 

Paul became ill and lost more than 150 
pounds. Just as things seemed at the 
lowest possible ebb, a friend offered him 
a job at the Hotel Alexandria in Los An- 
geles. Quickly gathering together the boys 


-who had stuck with him throughout his 


bad luck, Paul opened at the swank spot 
which was then being frequented by the 
biggest movie stars. 

In 1921, Whiteman received an offer to 


come East, to Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


At first the Jerseyites didn’t seem quite 
able to understand the new brand of rhy- 
thm being served by the Whiteman band, 
but soon the place was. packed every night 


and Paul became the year’s sensation. 


Not long after that he and his orchestra 
were making Victor phonograph records, 
many of which sold more than 1,000,000 
copies and the band was engaged to play 
the entire winter season at the Palais D’Or, 
on Broadway. 


Paul received about $1,100 for his first | 
week at this de luxe restaurant. The sec- j 
ond week his salary was considerably more 
than double that amount. The same thing | 
happened in vaudeville and overnight, al- | 
most, everything that Paul touched turned | 
into gold—for everywhere that Paul went, | 
the crowds were sure to go. | 

As the money began to flow in, Paul 
started improving his orchestra. He weeded 
out the ordinary string sawyers and horn 
tooters, replacing them with men who were 
outstanding artists on their respective in- 
struments, | 

Gradually Paul’s weekly salary list in- | 
creased until it reached the staggering 
sum of $6,000. He undertook his first 
“experiment” in modern music by staging | 
a concert at Aeolian Hall. It was a tre- | 
mendous success and was additionally no- | 
table for the fact that it marked the first | 
public performance of George Gershwin’s 
“Rhapsody In Blue”. 

Following his successful American tour, | 
Whiteman made the musical movie, “The i 
King Of Jazz,” for Universal Pictures. 
Then he went over to Europe for an ex- 
tended tour which was also financially and 
artistically unrivalled. Upon his return 
he then had the finest group of musicians 
in the United States, with a total weekly 
salary list of nearly $16,000. 

Among the stars which have found their 
places in the firmament under the guid- 
ance of Paul Whiteman are Mildred Bailey, 
Jeannie Lang, Jack Fulton, Ferde Grofe, 
Joe Venuti, Irene Taylor, Morton Downey, 
Bing Crosby, Peggy Taylor, Henry Busse, 
Ramona, Red McKenzie, the original Rhy- 
thm Boys (Crosby, Harry Barris and Al 
Rinker) and dozens of others, including 
many composers such as Gershwin, Rube 
Bloom, Johnny Green and Dana Suesse, 
to mention only a few. 


more than that today—he is the king of 
modern music and a prince among men. He 
is happily married to Margaret Livingstone, 
formerly a very well known movie star. 


EE 


Nebraska to New York 


(Continued from page 20) 


salary was only $50 a week, but it was a 
lot of money in those days to the little 
girl from Nebraska. 

Ruth became one of the singers who 
went to the restaurant early in the eve- 
ning and sang solo, duet, trio and quartet 
until the last cash customer went home 
and the box on the piano was “broken” 
to divide the tips of the evening. Singing 
quietly, with her voice pitched low, she 
had excellent opportunities to become pro- 
ficient as a crooner. . 

One evening Thomas G. Rockwell, then 
recording manager for the Columbia 
Phonograph Company, heard her sing 
“What Can I Say, Dear, After I Say I’m 
Sorry?” at the College Inn, Chicago. He 
thought she was swell and signed her to a 
long term contract.. Soon the Ruth Etting 
records were among the biggest sellers in 


Paul Whiteman, the King of Jazz, is 
; 
i 
; 


the country. The same Tom Rockell is | 
still her manager today. ; 


Irving Berlin and Florenz Ziegfeld list- ! 
ened to her recording of “Blue Skies” one 
night and the next day Ziegfeld’s general 
manager was on his way to Chicago to 
sign her up for the “Ziegfeld Follies” of 
1927. She came to New York and stayed, 
for the “Follies” of 1928, “Whoopee”, 
“Simple Simon” and the “Follies” of 1930 
and 1931. 


Often, since then, Ruth Etting has been 
chosen in national radio polls as the best 
singer of popular songs on the air and has 
starred in a number of moving pictures 
and on several commercial radio programs. 
Currently she is featured on a National 
Broadcasting company coast-to-coast hook- 
up each Thursday evening. 


Play PIANO 


| By E AR This New EasyWay! 


A famous piano teacher in_ Hollywood who has 
taught such stars as Lila Lee, Neil Hamilton, 
Mary Carlisle, etc., to play the piano by ear, has 
written a booklet which will enable YOU to pick 
out by ear on the piano all the latest song hits. No 
notes, scales or exercises. Even if you are an ab- 


} sclute novice at the piano, his booklet is so simple 


to understand it will be as clear to you as f 
Send your name and address and a $1.00 bill for 
his regular $3.00 magic booklet which has taught 
thousands to play the piano by ear. Your money 
back without question if you are not entirely satis- 
fied. While copies are available at this $2.00 sav- 
ing. mail your $1.00 bill or C. O. D. request today 
without fail, to HOLLYWOOD SCHOOL OF 
MODERN PIANO, “School of the Film Stars” 
(15th year), Dept. 21, 6842 Sunset Boulevard, 
Hollywood, California. 


TAP DANCING 


tertain ert friends, Be . az 
vel (dden talent. Nomusic or experience needed. Be- 
first inner’ s fund: 


2 included. Equal to 
struction. Easy way to reduce or build up figure. For le- 
dies or men. only $3.75 money onder for Com! 
17-Lesson Course. Or send no money (ifinU.8.) and pay 
pen Se Nomore to gers Ss . 
f not delighted, money refunded, Lim! exercises 
Free if you enroll now, THORNTON DANCE STUDIOS. 
Zz Irving Park Bivd., Suite yi, Chicago, Ili. 


Sey dion charts 
MAJOR KORD, Dept. H1, Del Rio, Texas | 


Attentzon! 


| Be sure to tune in 


FRED 
WARING 


| and 
His Pennsylvanians 
on the night of 


MARCH 28th 


and hear them broad- | 
cast the three prize-| 


winning numbers of| 


the 


POPULAR SONGS- 
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POPULAR SONGS 


Do It in Your Own Home Town 


And, was fined twenty-five dollars for dis- 
obeying orders,” he laughed. 

About this time, Dave met a young com- 
poser, who was writing a baseball song 
with George Moriarity, now the famous 
American League Umpire. Dave also be- 
gan writing songs with the young com- 
poser, but after such big numbers as, “Oh! 
What A Beautiful Dream You Seem,” “On 
The Shores of Italy,” and many more— 
after years in the songwriting game, Dave 


left it. Heartsick, hurt, and as he thought, © 


through. 

Three and one-half years ago he came 
back. He resumed his beloved work. 
Sinte then, he has written those popular 
song hits, “Hold Me,” “Baby Parade,” 
“The Night Love Was Born,” “It’s The 
Girl,” and “I Hate Myself For Falling In 
Love With You.” 

But, it is in the writing of musical 
“floor shows” for the cafes, that Dave has 
surpassed even. his own first, enthusias- 
tic visions of success. 

When, in 1934, he signed a contract to 
do the revue for the Hollywood, with 
Rudy Vallee, the star, it meant, of course, 
not only to write the lyrics for the songs, 
but also to write the dialogue, and the com- 
edy bits. For in these shows, Dave does 
all of this. 

“Now,” we asked Dave, “won’t you tell 
us how you go about writing these shows 
—and if songwriters in other cites, who 
for various reasons do not find it conve- 
nient to peddle their wares in Tin-Pan 
Alley, couldn’t try putting on a cafe show 
in their own home town?” 

“Whewie!” exclaimed our victim, “You 
do ask a lot of questions!” We held our 


Pajamas tailored by Kaylon 
and styled by Harry Berger. 


| Rosemary Lane, 


(Continued from page 36) 


breath. He actually looked as though he 
might be going to say “Ouch!” But, in- 
stead, he smiled. He stood up. 

“Yes, yes, yes. There’s an idea! Why 
not do it in their own home town! I, my- 
self, go about it like this. The first thing 
that I consider is the personalities of the 
people, who are to be featured in the 
“show.” This is very important. 

“The number of fast or slow, sentimental 
or hot numbers—their style—all depends 
upon your stars. Writing lines appropriate 


_to these artists, lines to bring out their 


best talents is essential to the show’s suc- 
cess. 

“Then, I always keep in mind the ‘pic- 
tures’ or scenery, that we wish to portray 
with the girls. 

“Which brings us to where the differ- 
ence lies between a ‘cafe floor show’, and 
a theatre ‘stage show.’ 

“In the theatre, there is the advantage 
of scenery, which can almost talk. Certain- 
ly it tells the audience a great deal. Often, 
even before the actors speak. 

“Wealth, poverty, in all their variations, 
can be suggested by the furnishings, din- 
ner table, flowers and a thousand and one 
small things.” 

“In the night club, the only ‘scenery’ 
you have is the costumes. Therefore, your 
lyrics must be exceptionally strong in or- 
der to convey your ideas to the audience.” 

Dave thought a moment, and then kindly 
went on explaining that there is something 
else, too, you must never lose sight of. 

That is, in writing a song for a floor 
show, if you look forward to it ever be- 
coming popular over the air, or as a sell- 
ing hit, you must be careful not to put 


Can You Name 
These Stars? 


(Continued from page 33) 
George Gershwin, Beatrice Lillie, Kate 
Smith, Lanny Ross, Rudy Vallee, Vincent 


Lopez, Paul Whiteman, Mildred Bailey, 
Vaughn de Leath, Countess Albani, Glen 


| Gray, Annette Hanshaw, J. Russell Rob- 


Jane Froman, Connie Boswell, 
Fred Waring, Grace 
Moore, Hal Kemp, Guy Lombardo. 

Be sure that you read the rules care- 
fully before sending in your entry. In ‘ad- 


inson, 


| dition to the valuable cash prizes totalling 


$85.00, 24 pairs of smart, ultra modern 
black and white pajamas tailored by Kay- 
lon and styled by Harry Berger, valued 
at $7.50 each, 10 initial pins by Mono- 
craft, and 10 fountain pens for men will be 
awarded. 

The winners of this contest will be an- 
nounced in the June issue of PoPpuLar 
Soncs which goes on sale in May. The 
judges of this Candid Camera Contest 
shall be the Editor and Staff of Popular 
Songs. 


to much of the “scenery” or “picture” in- ~ 


to it. 

“In other words,” he said, “strike an even 
balance between the cafe, and the selling 
qualities in your lyrics. 

“We usually put into a floor show,” Dave 
went on, “an ‘opening,’ which runs from 
10 to 15 minutes, a ‘closing,’ dependent 
upon the length of the show and about 
five other songs. 

“The number of people in this form of 
entertainment varies according to the size 
of the cafe, and the pocketbook.” 

Joe Moss and Jay Amron, owners of 


the Hollywood restaurant, financed the 


Hollywood revue, one of the most elab- 
orate shows. of its kind. There are, be- 
sides Rudy Vallee, 65 people in the com- 
pany. 

In writing successive shows for the same 
cafe, Dave warned, “make them as diff- 
erent as possible. Make drastic changes 
in them.” 

For two years, he has been writing with 
Michael H. Cleary. Their newest popu- 
lar song, in which both the authors and 
its publisher, Abe ‘Olman, have great 
faith, is titled, “I'll Never Change.” 


During our interview, one friend after | 


another blew in—on business, or just to 
say “Hello.” But, more particularly, to 
“kid” along with Dave. 


As though he were a mind-reader, he 


smiled, and said, as.we were leaving: 

“My philosophy of life has always been 
todo the best you can each day—but never 
forget to play. Play a little—as you go 
along.” 


He looks like it is a mighty good phil- ~ < 


osophy. : ; 


Here is the smart initial pin 
made famous by Monocraft. 
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Most Sensational Offer 


in 


Here are the 5 books you've always wanted to buy—packed with life, 
love, romance, heart-throbs, and passion. The 5 books acclaimed by critics 
everywhere...so sensational in theme the public made them “best sellers” 
overnight at $2 and $2.50 each. Now you get all five for only 98c (plus 
postage). Truly, the book opportunity of a lifetime! Don’t delay! 


MAXWELL 
BODENHEIM 


GEORGIE MAY- 


What happens to girls who live in the glamorous 
“segregated” districts of a big city? What hap- 
pens to men who thirst for these haunts of wine, 
women and song? Read Maxwell Bodenheim’s 
sensational and daring exposé of the life and 
loves of a street-walker...of lurid passions in 
gin-soaked hell-dives. An over-night sensation 
in its original $2 edition, and banned in many 
cities, “Georgie May” will be your most thrilling 
contact with a life of which you know so little! 
Uncensored—not a single word left out. (63,000 
words.) 


PRIVATE SECRETARY: 


Big business men “on the make’”’—the “inside” of 
what really goes on behind the frosted glass 
doors of the boss’s office. High drama, intrigue, 
and romance in this exciting story of a modern 
girl who knew what she wanted—yet stopped for 
love. Against the exciting background of a 
modern business office, with its rush and clatter, 
is unfolded the drama of “Private Secretary.” 
Whom does she choose—big business executive, 
play boy, or ???? Now you can read the exciting 
answer in this frank book that was originally 
published at $2.50. Complete and unexpurgated 
(94,000 words). 


DESERT OF LOVE- 


Only a great French author could write so pene- 
trating a novel of passion... of a dissolute father 
who tries to dissuade his son from following in 
his footsteps—only to find the apple no sounder 
than the core—when they both become enmeshed 
with the same cocotte. From the sin palaces of 
Montmartre to the silken boudoirs of the Champs 
de Elysee, you follow the profligate path of 
their numerous affairs. Shocking in its revela- 
tions! Originally published in Paris under the 
title “Le Desert de l’Amour,” and sold in this 
country at $2.50, it comes to you faithfully trans- 


lated and exactly as originally written. (53,000 
words.) 


ALAN BRENER 
SCHULTZ 


FRANCOIS 
MAURIAC 


VIOLET 


FIVE SISTERS © xkiinine 


The breath-taking novel of five sisters who 
break the shackles of convention and restraint 
to fulfill their romantic destinies on the Riviera! 
Fierce in their devotions and antagonisms, tor- 
tured by jealousy, their adventures in love makes 
this one of the most enthralling books you have 
ever read! No wonder its daring revelations 
shocked London, as well as America. Every word 
just as originally published in its $2.50 edition 
(56,000 words.) 


SHOW GEREL © méivoy 


The spicy story of Dixie Dugan—“the hottest 
little wench that ever shook a scanty at a tired 
business man.” Written by the man who knows 
every bright light and dark corner on Broadway. 
Harry Hansen, one of America’s leading critics, 
sums this book up when he says: “I’m going to 
call it a ‘Wow’ and let it go at that.” At $2 “Show 
Girl” sold like “hot cakes’—no wonder we rave 
about our ability to include it in this greatest of 
book bargain offers! (51,000 words.) 


1. Each of these 5 novels was orig- 
inally published at $2 or more 

2. Each of these 5 novels was a 
“best-seller.” 

3. Each of these books is complete 
uncensored. and separately 
bound 

4. Ifyou are not delighted, you may 

return the books within 3 days 

and your money will be re funded 


COMPLETE! 
UNCENSORED! 
BOUND SEPARATELY! 


Publishing History! 


Thousands gladly paid $2 
each of these best sellers in their orig- 
inal form Now we have reprinted all 
five novels in magazine form—in five 
separate bindings, printed on 6% by 
9% inch pages in clear, legible type— 
all five books for only 98c. Act today! 


and $2 50 for 


“BEST SELLERS” 


(Plus postage) 


HOW CAN WE DO IT? 


That’s the first question people ask when they see 
these five novels—in five separate bindings — hand- 
somely printed in magazine form on 634 by 9% inch 
pages, in full size, clear legible type. Mass production 
is the answer! 

Where others print in the thousands we print in 
the millions. Where other publishers lose fortunes on 
“unknowns” we print only those books which the pub- 
lic has already made successes at much higher prices. 
Under this daring new plan you can’t lose! 


YOU TAKE NO CHANCES! 


When you buy novels that were so sensational in theme that they 
became “‘best sellers” over-night at $2 and $2.50 each—and now get 
all five books for only 98¢, you take no chances; for you’re buying 
proved successes! And when you have the privilege of returning 
the books within 3 days and getting your money back, you’re not 
risking one penny! Because this offer is so revolutionary, we ex- 
pect the demand to quickly exhaust the supply. That’s why we sug- 
gest—to avoid delay — act today! Send no money — just the coupon! 


SEND NO MONEY WITH COUPON | 


GOLD MEDAL BOOKS, INC., Department SP 


915 Broadway, New York City 


Please send me the-five best selling, separately bound novels, de- 
scribed in this announcement. When the package arrives, I will pay 
the postman 98¢ plus a few cents postage. If I am not satisfied, the 
books are to be returned within 3 days and my money refunded. 


ADDRESS 


CITY . STATE 


NOTE—If you think you may be out when the postman calls, simply 
enclose $1 with this coupon and we will pay all delivery charges. 
(Orders outside of U S.—$1.50 in advance) 
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FIVE FULL LENGTH NOVELS-NOT A WORD LEFT OUT! 


_ SavageCream _ 


Rouge... fo 


FOR LIPS AND CHEEKS 


WORK MIRACLES IN RED 


Neadenine hues, yes! Colors that thrill, taunt and tempt! Truly enough 


Lipstick and the new SAVAGE Rouge. 


SAVAGE Lipstick works differently from ordinary lipstick. Its gorseousr: 


color separates from the cosmetic after application to become an actual 
part of the skin. Wipe the cosmetic away and see your lips teasingly, 
savagely red .. . but without the usual discouraging pastiness. Imagine a 
lipstick like that! Better yet, experience its magic on your own lips. One 
or more of the four luscious SAVAGE shades is sure to be exactly yours. 


SAVAGE Rouge...an utterly new kind of dry rouge...so much finer 
in texture than any other that it blends right into the skin itself... to 


stay, with full color intensity, threughout the exciting hours it invites, 


instead of quickly fading away as ordinary rouge does. You'll love it, and 
the shades are identical to those of SAVAGE Lipstick so that your cheeks 
and lips will be a thrilling, perfect symphony of maddening, meaningful red. 


Then... SAVAGE Face Powder 


And what a different face powder this is; so fine, soft, smooth and 
so surprisingly different in the results it gives. Apply it, and it seems 
to vanish ... but the skin-shine, too, has gone. Imagine it! Everything 
you want from powder, but no “powdered” look; just caressing soft 

smoothness that is a feast for eyes and a tingle for finger tips it makes 

so eager. Four lovely shades. 


20¢ AT ALL TEN CENT STORES 


(and you'll know it the instant you try them) such rapturous, wicked reds 
_ have never been used in lipstick or rouge before. But there’s more reason’ 
than that for the soul-stirring madness sO generously imparted by SAVAGE 


EW KIND OF LIPSTICK... A NEW KIND OF DRY ROUGE 


